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le this new romance Mr. Hichens again makes real the mystery, 
the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the Algerian 
desert. Blended with this wonderful setting are the lives of a 
young English lord and his wife, and a handsome Arab army 
officer who, with curious art, appeals to the heroine while her 
husband is absent hunting. 


q. A story of love and passion, and again the scene in the desert 
whose wild enigma the author depicts with alluring charm.’ 
—St. Louis Republic. 


With Frontispiece in Color and Marginal Decorations. Price, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE VALUE OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGES 





The relation of the great stock exchanges to the 
legitimate business interests of the country has been 
of late the subject of fierce and intemperate criticism. 
It is time that a true statement of the vital work 
done by these marts of trade, and their inestimable 
value to the country, should be placed before the public. 

Such a statement, as authoritative as it is interest- 
ing, is contributed to the April 4 issue of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


By HIRAM N. SAGER 
PRESIDENT, CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


This issue will be on the news-stands April J. 




















Immortal Memories 
‘By CLEMENT SHORTER 








Collected in this volume are a num- 
ber of informal addresses touching the 
life and associations of men of letters, 
and dedicated “to the immortal mem- 
ory ’ of Dr. Johnson, William Cowper, 
George Borrow, and others. By rea- 
son of fine material and distinctive 
style these addresses make most ek- 
cellent reading, intended, according to 
the author, for sensible people—‘*of 
whom the most sensible in society are 


men of business and of the world.” 








Crown 8bo, Price $1.50 
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STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Music Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
_toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


‘The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, - * NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 
New Laws Wanted 


Apvices that seem credible represent the administration 
as earnestly desirous that Congress during the present ses- 
sion shall pass three bills, namely: First, a bill to amend the 
SHERMAN anti-trust act to permit railroads to form traffic 
associations tor the purpose of agreeing upon rates, regula- 
tions, and practices, and to pool rates, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Second, a bill, in- 
spired by recent decisions of the Supreme Court in the Dan- 
bury hatters’ case and other cases, to exempt labor organiza- 
tions from classification as conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
Third, to amend the employers’ liability bill to meet the recent 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court that the bill 
as it stands is unconstitutional. Of these measures, the first 
will be an attempt to correct an old mischief grown more 
acute since the laws that created it have been more rigorously 
enforced. It was the abolition of the pooling privilege and 
denial of the right to make traffic agreements among them- 
selves that drove railroads into the miseries and mischiefs of 
secret rates and rebates. 
right to form traffic associations should undoubtedly be al- 
lowed them, and a proper bill to that end ought to be passed. 
What the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will mean in practice is matter of speculation; but so long 
as the commission exists and exercises the powers now in- 
trusted to it, it is inevitable that these privileges which it is 
proposed to restore to the railroads should be made subject 
to the commission’s approval. 


Labor Unions to be Legalized 

It was remarked the other day by an observer of agri- 
cultural operations that if two farmers in a township hap- 
pened each to become possessed of a superfluity of young pigs, 
and they should meet and agree that the pigs were worth two 
dollars apiece, and that they would sell none for less, it would 
be a combination in restraint of trade under the SHERMAN 
anti-trust act, and make them both liable to prosecution. 
The StrermMan act needs revision in this particular. If at 
present, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, it makes 
properly behaving labor organizations unlawful, it should be 
amended, but it should not be so amended as to give to labor 
unions an exclusive right to enter into conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. Our ingenuous neighbor Mr. Hearst rebuked his 
editors the other day for finding fault with the recent Supreme 
Court decisions that affect labor. He considered boycotting 
illegal, he said, and was content that the courts should hold 
it to be so if they took the same view of blacklisting, and if 
both interpretations of the law were enforced with equal zeal. 
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Proper pooling privileges and the ~ 


Legal existence must, of course, and will, be permitted to 
labor unions, but no law, and no exemption from any law 
should give them exclusive privileges to conspire in restraini 
of trade. 


Democrats and the Sherman Law 

The SiuerMan anti-trust law, as placed upon the statute 
books, was not an honest law, and is still an unwise and even 
a foolish law, as Mrnvitir E. IncAuis pointed out in a speech 
which he made the other day before the bankers. In its ef- 
forts to deal with business it is as absurd as the medieval 
laws of Epwarp III. Notwithstanding this, the radical Re- 
publican politicians, who enacted it to satisfy some angry 
publie outeries, and who never intended to enforce it, hav: 
been seeking to extend its operation beyond its own terms, 
and beyond the constitutional. power of the Federal govern 
ment, for the same improper reason that dictated its enact- 
ment. Ricuarp OLNety and Jupson Haron put it in opera- 
tion on complaints of others, and directly or indirectly ob- 
tained from the courts decisions that now harmfully affect 
the railroad: business, putting an end to such combinations 
as Mr. Rooseve.t and Mr. Tarr are now forced to admit should 
be permitted by law. This result was not the fault of Mr. OLNEY 
or Mr. Harmon, but of the law. The only rational decision, 
before those of recent date, on this statute was made in the 
Kyicut case, and the only convincing opinion on the subject 
was written in that case by Chief-Justice FULLER, an eminent 
Democrat, who is needed where he is as long as he ean hold 
his place. Chief-Justice Futter, supported by the court, held 
that the State has complete control of the business of produc- 
tion, and that manufacturing is not transportation. Nothing 
ean, therefore, be farther from the truth than the charge so 
often made that conservative Democrats have not done their 
duty by the political Suerman law. They put it in force, and 
thus demonstrated one of its worst features; while the Demo- 
eratic Chief Justice has prevented it—if the Constitution and 
the courts are to be obeyed at all—from being used as a clu) 
to deprive the States of an essential right. 


A New Employers’ Liability Bill 

As to the employers’ lability bill, the court decided that 
Congress had no power to make it apply to railroads except 
those engaged in interstate commerce. The President wants 
a new law that shall meet the requirements of this decision. 
The law will also make the government responsible for acci- 
dents to its own employees, and especially. to those em- 
ployed on the Panama Canal. To these last provisions 
of government accident insurance for government em- 
ployees. there is likely to be a minimum. of objection. If 
the railroads are to insure their employees against accident, 
they shouid have ample authority to enforce: their own rules, 
maintain necessary discipline, and discharge careless em- 
ployees without hindrance from the labor unions. It is as- 
serted that they have not such authcrity at present. They 
should not be made pecuniarily accountable for the safety of 
men who rely on their labor unions to keep their jobs. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether at the present time they should 
have any new liability thrust upon them. Receiverships 
attest that many of them have already a heavier load than 
they can stagger under, and all of them are bent under severe 
burdens. So far as they are concerned an employers’ liability 
bill had better begin in better times. Why not try it on the 
government first! 


Merely After the Bucket Shops 

The rumored Presidential onslaught on the New York 
Stock Exchange has dwindled to an inquiry into the opera- 
tions of bucket shops. . Secretary Straus was quoted in the 
Tribune of March 14 as saying that the President has not 
ordered any general investigation of stock exchanges. So we 
seem to get great store of misleading news from Washington 
in these times; or maybe it is that the President modifies 
some of his expressed intentions. In his message of January 
31 he differentiated between purchases of stocks for invest- 
ment and “purchases of stocks or other securities or com- 
modities on a margin for speculative and gambling purposes.” 
suggesting that the Federal government could at least forbid 
“the use of mails, telegraph and telephone wires for mere 
gambling in stocks and futures, just as it does in lottery 
transactions.” On top of this recommendation it was easy 
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to believe that the President was back of the Hepsurn bill 
to tax all stock transactions fifty cents a share, and then 
that there was truth in the report that he had erdered the 
Commissioner of Corporations to investigate the Stock Ex- 
change. The Stock Exchange prides itself on its virtue, 
and manifested pleasure at the idea of being investigated, 
but now it is only the bucket shops that are to be gone over. 
So many lies come from Washington’ that we are ready to 
disbelieve anything. but in this case the impression received 
is that ‘since January 31 the President has been acquiring 
knowledge about what is done in Wall Street, and how and 
why; and that the mere he has learned about it, the less dis- 
posed he has become to thrust the big stick in between the 
wheels of that machine. 


Railroading in Texas 

The Texas railroad commission is doing great things to 
the Texas railroads. Within five months it has ordered them 
to buy forty-five million dollars’ worth of additional equip- 
ment, and has ordered five million dollars’ worth of better- 
ments to a few of the roads, and is expected to eall for twenty- 
five million dollars’ worth more. All this, besides some mil- 
lions of expenditure which the Texas Legislature has foreed 
upon the roads by direct enactment. The commission and the 
Legislature must be doing the roads a great deal of good. 
We read of new ties, new depots, better ballast, heavier rails— 
all good things—and of so many new freight cars ordered by 
the commission or bought in anticipation of such orders that 
the sidings of some of the roads are filled with them, to the 
embarrassment of the operators. The way to eseape the 
commission’s orders is to go into a receiver’s hands, and this 
method is getting popular. So far as concerns the railroads 
already in the State and unable to-get away, the commission’s 


_work seems a great thing for Texas, but Texas is going to need 


ubout five times as much mileage as it has yet got. How is it 
going to get it? Will it build its own roads with State money ? 
Surely it cannot expect ordinary investors to put any more 
money into roads that are to be managed by a commission 
that has no responsibility to the stockholders. 


Taft’s Campaigning 

Secretary Tart is still campaigning, and he usually 
makes a good impression. Other people are campaigning, too, 
and the two forces are beginning to meet. The lines are 
closer to one another in Massachusetts than anywhere else, 
Tarr having won out, for the moment at least, in Ohio. 
When Foraker has his third party, if he does, or if a bolt is 
made, matters there may change, but lately the Tarr 
forces have encountered the most serious trouble in Massa- 
chusetts. Senator Crane and Senator Lopce are not in 
happy accord. Senator Crane is stronger in the State than 
Senator Lopgr, and while he is deft, and as inoffensive as it 
is possible to be under the circumstances, he has the better 
of a contest whenever he wants it. Senator Crane has forced 
Senator Lovage to agree to an uninstructed delegation, although 
Lopce desires a Tart delegation. Not only that, but Senator 
Crane has induced Lopcr to speak in favor of a free delega- 
tion on the ground that it is the practice of the State not to 
instruct. Congressman Butter Ames has confessed that he 
was at the bottom of the Florida affair which resulted in a 
protest against the interference of the Federal officers who 
sought to control the Republican primaries for Tarr. Con- 
gressman McCatu says that he is for Cannon. Other Con- 
gressmen of the State are for others than Tarr, and Huacues 
in his recent visit made an excellent impression. Politics are 
beginning to be played, and while Senator Crane has overcome 
Senator Lopar, it is very doubtful if he can prevent the 
majority of an uninstructed Massachusetts delegation from 
voting for Tart. 


The Southern Negro Politician 

It has long been and is bound still to be a dirty job to 
get a Republican Presidential nomination by the votes of the 
delegates from the South. It was, and is, common knowledge 
that the Republican party machine of the South is completely 
controlled by the negro politicians and their white associates, 
who are often’ worse than the negroes; that these choose from 
among themselves the delegates to the national conventions; 
that their votes in convention are purchased for one considera- 
tion or another; that part of their rewards are the Federal 
ollices in the South, which are distributed among them with- 
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out regard to the publie interests, and so greatly to the in- 
jury of the communities on which they prey that Joun 
Procter, then head of the Civil Service Commission and 
faithful friend of THroporr RoosEveELT, was once moved. to 
say that by this corrupt employment of the Federal ottices 
the South was treated as a “conquered province.” Among 
the actual vices and crimes that had been committed by and for 
these Southern Federal ofticeholders, and which were brought 
to Mr. Roosevett’s attention six years ago by the report of 
an inspector of the Civil Service Commission, were the fol- 
lowing: participation in smuggling over the Mexican line 
by a customs collector; frauds on civil service examinations 
by more than one internal revenue collector; the use of the 
Charleston Custom House by a Federal officer as a ware- 
house for storing liquor which the officer sold to the “ blind 
tigers”; the keeping of post-offices by many negro fourth- 
class postmasters in‘their own low drinking-shops; the ap- 
pointment to high places of notorious brothel and gambling- 
house keepers and of men who had been convicted of crime; 
the control of State party machines, of that of Virginia 
especially, by Federal officeholders who did precisely what 
Southern Federal officeholders are now engaged in doing, and 
who were then prosecuted for the offence. Reform of this 
sort of thing was in the air six years ago. Why is it right 
now, if it was a crying evil then? 


Minnesota for Johnson 

The Minnesota Democrats have set a good example in calling 
for the man they want, instead of the man whom Mr. Bryan 
orders them.to want. So, still more recently, have the Delaware 
Democrats in resolving that their candidate is Judge Gray. 
May their example be contagious! If the Democrats in every 
State can only he induced to speak their minds, there will be 
a real convention at Denver. 


The Trouble with Bryan 

The Wheeling Intelligencer, a Republican paper of West 
Virginia, is in favor of Bryan as the Democratic candidate. 
That is reasonable, but it is much less reasonable that the 
Democratic Bluefield Leader, which also wants Bryan and 
rebukes the WEEKLY for opposing him, should take as much 
comfort as it does in quoting the Jntlelligencer’s remarks 
upon the subject. The Intelligencer says (as quoted in the 
Leader): 

The only argument that such newspapers as the New York 
World and Louisville Cowrier-Jouwrnal have been able to make 
against BRYAN is that he is “ unavailable” .... Insofar as the 
Democratic party has any principles and convictions on national 
questions, Mr. BryAN is its mouthpiece. He has made himself 
the leader by sheer force of intellectual ability, the capacity to 
think deeply, quickly, and clearly on important questions and to 
sound a popular keynote. He has made many mistakes; he has 
yet to show the slightest evidence of executive capacity. His 
ascensions into the realm of practical politics have almost always 
heen disastrous, but as the leader of Democratic thought in this 
country he has no equal, and he is the only candidate who will 
command the enthusiastic support of the Democratic voters. 


The least of Mr. Bryan’s offending is his unavailability. It 
is. the traits and qualities that make him so unsafe that are 
the trouble, and the ineradicable cause of his being unavail- 
able. In popularity he is strong. Personally he is engaging. 
He is a man of great talent—we would not eall it “ intel- 
lectual ability,” and certainly would not concede him the 
power “to think deeply, quickly, and clearly on important 
questions and to sound a popular keynote.” He thinks quick- 
ly enough—while you wait—but not deeply, and his popular 
keynotes are wrong. He has been not a leader of Democratic 
thought, but a misleader of it, and so he bids fair always to 
be. He is an unsound thinker; that is the trouble; an irre- 
sponsible leader who looks to see where the flock is heading 
rather than what is ahead. His mistakes could be forgiven; 
he might be trusted to develop executive capacity; if it were 
not that his mistakes are absolutely characteristic of the man. 
He will always make such mistakes. He has great talent, but 
it is histrionic, not political; the talent of the actor, not of 
the statesman. Why, leok at the man! Hardly any one 
hates him. He has no personal enemies worth counting. But 
for one thing all the Democrats who are opposed to him would 
be for him. That one thing is profound distrust in his ability 
to think right. But for that he would do. Being what he is, 
and what twelve years of conspicuous public life have shown 
him to be, he can never do. y 






























































































































The Japanese Exclusion Bill in the House 

Only on the assumption that he is piqued, or on the assump- 
tion that he is subservient to his constituents, can it be ex- 
plained why Representative Hayes of -California, sometimes 
designated as “Red,” has been making such a commotion 
over the intimation that the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs would not report his Japanese exclusion bill. Japaa 
having but recently agreed to regulate emigration in the 
manner suggested by the United States, exclusion legislation 
by Congress during its present session might suggest a dis- 
belief in the sincerity of Japan which would have serious 
results. Moreover, there is no doubt that the full power of 
public opinion, even in his own State, is not behind Repre- 
sentative Hayes. This is what the San Francisco Chronicle 
has to say: 

Some of us, at least, have common sense. ... We recognize the 

sensitiveness of other peoples and consider it both reasonable and 
wise that foreign governments concerned should have time to 
create within their respective countries a public sentiment against 
emigration to countries where such emigrants are not desired. ... 
When Oriental immigration has been diminished by the action 
of Oriental governments to an insignificant volume and no great 
economic interest will be suddenly and adversely affected, we can 
pass such domestic legislation as we desire without causing 
friction or ill feeling. 
Notwithstanding Representative Ilayrs’s zeal in trying to 
rescue his darling from oblivion, we may watch his exertions 
with equanimity. The most they can achieve is a delay in 
the consideration of needed legislation. 


The Question of Armor Belt Location 

The investigation by the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
having entered its fourth week, it is pertinent to inquire 
how far the testimony of the officers examined concerning 
the water-line protection of our battleships has tended to 
justify the alarm felt in certain quarters over the magazine 
observations of Mr. Reurerpanun. To the proposition that the 
belts do not extend far enough above the water line seven 
officers have assented more or less emphatically, and only 
one, Captain Cowes, of exalted association, has dissented. 
But when Admiral Goopricu was asked if he agreed with 
Mr. Reurerpait’s statement that our battleships are as help- 
less as were Rosestvensky’s, he is reported to have said, 
“Oh no. I do not,” and to have shaken his head for em- 
phasis. Wherefore it seems fair to say that in the opinion 
of our line officers our battleships would fight with their 
belts neither as far above water as the Chief Constructor, 
nor as far beneath water as Mr. ReuterDanL, would have us 
believe. All our battleships have been belted on the theory 
that they would go into action with but two-thirds of their 
stores and somewhat less than two-thirds of their coal. But, 
as Admiral Converse admitted in kis report, and as Lieutenant 
Wute is said to have testified, structural improvements in- 
troduced into many of them after they had been laid down 
have increased their draught anywhere—according to Admiral 
ConverRsE—from five to nine inches, so that their designed bat- 
tle draught is actually fictitious. Further, some of the officers 
examined, noticeably Commander Hitt, Captain Wrinstow, 
and Admirals Remrey and Goopricu, have attacked this theory 
of normal draught itself. In the opinion of Commander Hin 
a battleship should fight with full bunkers; according to 
Admirals Remey and Gooprict’ and Captain Wrnstow, she 
should have at least two-thirds of her coal and all her stores 
aboard. Tlowever, it seems unlikely that ships would go 
into action with a full supply of anything but ammunition, 
and with due respect for the opinions of the distinguished 
officers named, it is a disputed question whether there is 
any good reason why they should. Denying the truth of 
this assumption that they should, there is but a rag of Truth’s 
clothing left wpon Mr. Reurerpauy’s comparison of our battle- 
ships and the battleships lost to Russia in Fushima Strait. 


Unkind to the Kaiser 

The recent disturbance caused by the Kaiser’s letter to 
Lord TwrrpMoutn shows how difficult it is to eradicate 
rancor from the heart of the jingo. The substance of the 
matter was that the somewhat loquacious Emperor wrote a 
private letter to a more or less indiscreet Lord of the Ad- 
miralty asseverating that Germany’s naval programme did 
not contemplate war with Great Britain. This was thorough- 
ly in keeping with the Kaiser’s uttered policy. So far back 
as 1891, when he visited England, he spoke for peace. At 
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Diisseldorf, in the same year, he said, “I only wish that th 
peace of Europe lay in my hands; I should certainly tak 
care that it never again is broken.” Two years ago at Breme 
he announced, “ When I came to the throne after my grand 
father’s titanic age, I swore a soldier’s oath that I would dv 
my utmost to keep at rest the bayonet and the cannon.” Ani 
only last November, at the Guildhall in London, he reassured 
England that “the main prop and base for the peace of the 
world is the maintenance of the good relations between our 
two countries, and I will further strengthen them so far as 
lies in my power.” But a few years ago, in a moment of un- 
fortunate indiscretion, the Kaiser sent a message of sympathy 
to Kruger, and a flame of jingoism broke forth that nothing 
can extinguish. The German Emperor’s words seem to have 
been borne out in that he has undeniably kept the peace, 
but the jingoes, led by the Times, see nothing but cunning 
and menace of war in the Kaiser. And so easy is the descent 
to Avernus that the Times is now stigmatized in Parliament 
as “saffron” and “yellow.” In the House of Lords the 
paper was denounced as one “ which seems anxious to create 
bad feelings between Germany and Great Britain,” and Mr. 
Swirr Macriett in the House of Commons asked that pro- 
ceedings be commenced against the 7'imes for spreading 
“false news,” which is a misdemeanor in England. The 
Solicitor-General’s reply was that the action of the Times 
might be safely left to public opinion, and England witnessed 
the curious spectacle of the Daily Mail lecturing “thie 
Thunderer.” All of this should furnish an admirable object 
lesson to that section of our own press which has been over- 
active in spreading rumors of a possible lapse of amity be- 
tween our country and Japan. 


‘ 


Vivisection, Some Antis, and the Law 

We wish that some of our anti-vivisection friends could 
learn to be somewhat less extreme and violent in their con- 
tentions. The more zealous of them start with the assertion 
that nothing of importance has ever been learned from vivi- 
section, and that it is not usual to give anesthetics to animals 
that are vivisected. In their publications are gathered dread- 
ful stories, ancient and modern, of horrible cruelties com- 
mitted by vivisectionists, which they offer as fair examples 
of what vivisection means. A good many of them are quite 
2s earnest and indiscriminate against vaccination as against 
vivisection, and would as soon abolish the one as the other. 
They are aiso opposed to all the serums, and incredulous of the 
value of any of them in the treatment of disease. Statistics 
of reduced mortality—say, in diphtheria cases—gain no en- 
trance to their minds and have no effect on their opinions. 
They know that there have been vivisectionists who have 
practised atrocious cruelties, and have told of it, and they do 
not want. to know anything more. These extreme and bigoted 
abolitionists are the people who are the most noisy in each re- 
curring discussion of vivisection, but they contribute to it very 
little that is useful except volume of sound and impassioned 
presentation of the fact that vivisection is liable to abuse. 
Much wiser persons have drafted the bill of the Society for the 
Prevention of Abuse in Animal Experimentation, now be- 
fore the New York Legislature, which aims to provide against 
the abuse of vivisection and punish it when it occurs. Forty- 
three of the leading physicians in New York have published 
in the newspapers a letter saying “that the present law is suf- 
ficient, and deprecating the purpose to “fetter the discretion 
of qualified persons” by further restrictions. The opinion 
of these gentlemen carries great weight; nevertheless we read 
that the existing law has been amended until now it contains 
no provision for the punishment of persons who violate the 
little that is left of it, and so offers no protection against 
cruelty. It would seem as if a few teeth, not too sharp, 
might perhaps be adjusted to the present law without im- 
perilling the progress of medicine. It is vitally important, 
however, that both the amendment and enforcement of the 
law should be the work of persons who think it more suitable 
to experiment on a dog to save a baby, than to exveriment on 
a baby to save a dog. 


To Our Readers 

A “sample paper” called the Bromley Morning News was 
used by the editor of this journal as the text for a lecture 
delivered at Yale University. Any reader of Harper’s WEEK- 
ty who would like to see‘a copy can obtain it by sending 
name and address to this office. 
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How Tilden Lost the Presidency 


Ir is a memorable illumination of a momentous crisis in Ameri- 
can history for which we are indebted to the veteran journalist, 
diplomatist, and statesman Joun BickLow, unquestionably better 
qualified than any other man now living to narrate the important 
and interesting facts set forth in the two volumes which he has 
chosen to call Letters and Literary Memorials of Samuel J. 
Tilden, though the title does but scant justice to the editor, who 
has contributed a large part of the material. A great fraction of 
the book is devoted to an answer to the inquiry, How TILDEN 
missed the Presidency in 1876, and it will probably be conceded 
hy all fair-minded men, whatever their political predilections, that 
Mr. BiceLow has spoken the final word on the subject. He has 
shown that it is not true, as sometimes has been asserted, that 
Mr. TILDEN’s failure to reach the White House was due to his 
own lack of an unwavering, resolute purpose, but should be at- 
tributed to two facts: first, that Southern Democrats cared more 
about relieving Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida from the 
incubus of carpetbag government than they did about seeing a 
member of their party Chief Magistrate; and, secondly, that Mr. 
ApramM S. Hewrrr and some others of Mr. TiLpeNn’s Northern 
friends eared less about securing the Presidency for him than for 
averting the civil war which, as they imagined, was threatened. 
The course which, from the outset, the most interested party, Mr. 
TILDEN, believed and declared to be the proper one is indicated in 
a statement printed in this work, a statement in the handwriting 
of GeorGeE W. Situ, Mr. TILpEN’s private secretary, which was 
dictated by Mr. TrLpEN himself. This is a document of inestimable 
value to the historian, and the substance of it should be made 
known widely and quickly. We can here merely outline its pur- 
port, but every American citizen who desires to know the truth 
concerning one of the most remarkable episodes in our political 
annals should read the statement carefully, as it is reproduced 
in Mr. BIGELOW’S pages. 

The private secretary begins by saying—the reader, of course, 
will keep in mind that every word was dictated by his employer— 
that Mr. TILDEN’s views of the policy which the Democratic party 
in Congress—it will be remembered that the party was a minority 
in the Federal Senate, but controlled the House of Representatives 
—ought to pursue, in respect to the counting of the electoral 
votes cast for President and Vice-President in 1876, were perfectly 
defined and freely expressed to all who consulted him long before 
the meeting of Congress in December of that year. The policy 
advocated by him was to stand inflexibly on the unbroken series 
of precedents formed by the twenty-two Presidential counts from 
1793 to 1872. As a matter of fact, Mr. TILDEN caused a collection 
of all those precedents to be made and printed while the committees 
of investigation in respect to the election of Presidential clectors 
in Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina, appointed by the House 
of Representatives, were engaged in their duties. At his request, 
Mr. BIGELOW prepared an analytical and expositery introduction 
which was prefixed to the volume, and all of this material was 
published together by the APPLETONS in the latter part of De- 
cember, 1876. Mr. MANTON MarBLe, then editor of the World, 
assisted in preparing an appendix to the introduction, contain- 
ing citations of authorities on the various points. Mr. BIGELow’s 
introduction was also issued separately in pamphlet form, and used 
in large numbers by the Democratic national committee. It 
presents undoubtedly a clear, strong, and well fortified exposition 
of the position which, in Mr. TILpEN’s opinion, the Democratic 
party should have assumed. - 

On the 22d of December, 1876, two committees of the House 
of Representatives were appointed: the first on tie powers and 
privileges of the House in respect of counting electoral votes; 
the second, of which Mr. Hewitt was a member, to confer with a 
committee of the Senate on the same subject. During the ensuing 
Christmas holidays, and for some days after the Ist of January, 
leading members of the House of Representatives were in New 
York and had interviews with Mr. TrcpeEN. In his conversations 
with them, and with many others, he was frank and earnest in his 
advocacy of the making of an issue, first, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and then in the Senate. He was for asserting by 
formal resolution the exclusive right of the two Houses, acting 
concurrently, to count the electoral votes and determine what 
should be counted as such; and for denying, also by formal resolu- 
tion, the pretension set up by the Republicans that the President 
of the Senate had any lawful or constitutional right to assume 
that funetion. Mr. TipeN was for urging that issue in debate in 
hoth Houses and before the country. He thought that if an at- 
tempt should really be made to usurp for the President of the 
Senate a power to make the count, and thus practically to control 
the Presidential election, the scheme would break down in process 
of execution, and that in any event it was in the interest of 
popular elective government not to yield to the mere menace of 
usurpation all which actual usurpation could take for itself if 
completely successful. The statement dictated to the private 
secretary goes on to say that, on the request of some member 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. TILpEN himself drew two 
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resolutions for the purpose of making this issue, but the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee on the powers, privileges, and 
duties of the House in the matter of counting electoral votes 
found themselves best able to agree on the simplest form of 
asserting their principles, and deemed the adoption of such a 
formula most expedient. A resolution to that effect was prepared 
by them, and, having been transmitted to Mr. 'TimpEN and _ re- 
turned with his approval, was reported by Mr. KNort, chairman of 
the committee, to the House. It will be found in the Congressional 
Record of January 12, 1877. On the evening of that very day 
Senator BARNUM, of Connecticut, who was passing through New 
York city on his way home, called on Mr. TttpeN and expressed 
his conviction that a majority of the Senaters would coneur in 
denying the right of the President of the Senate to make the 
count. He had not heard a word af the proposed contrivance of 
an Electoral Commission. It was afterwards ascertained that the 
Democratic Senator from New York had been left in equal igno- 
rance. It was not until the l4th of January that Mr. TILpen 
received from Mr. Hewitt his first information that the measure 
framed in pursuance of the policy recommended by him had been 
abandoned and superseded by the Electoral Commission bill. Be- 
fore he read this new bill, Mr. TmLpEN was told that the Democratic 
members of the Senate committee were already absolutely com- 
mitted to the project, and would combine with the Republican 
members of the committee in reporting it unanimously to the 
Senate whether the House Committee of Conference should coneur 
or not. “Is it not rather late, then, to consult me?” said Mr. 
TILDEN. “ They do not consult you,” replied Mr. Hewirr. “ They 
are public men, and have their own duties and responsibilities. 
I consult you.” The examination and analysis of the bill then 
proceeded. In the course of the conference Mr. TILDEN said: “| 
can’t advise you to agree to the bill. I will advise you as to its 
detail.” In respect to the provision by which six judges were to 
be designated in the bill, and one of them to be eliminated by 
lot, Mr. TrLpEN said, emphatically: ‘I may lose ihe Presidency, 
but I will not raffle for it.” Mr. Trtpen further said that if 
an arbitration were to be adopted the tribunal ought to be fixed 
definitely in the bill itself, and not left fo chance or intrigue. 
He said, also, that if an arbitration were to be adopted the duty 
of the arbitrators to investigate and decide the case on its merits 
should be made mandatory, and not left as a question of con- 
struction. With both the vital points—namely, the choice of the 
men to compose the tribunal and the nature of the function to be 
performed by the tribunal—left at loose ends, he treated the whole 
thing as a sort of gamble. Replying to the apprehensions ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hewitt of a collision of force with the Federal 
Executive, Mr. TILpEN said that he thought them exaggerated, and 
asked: ‘Why surrender now? You can always surrender. Why 
surrender before the battle, for fear you may have to surrender 
after the battle is over?” 

Mr. TILDEN was pressed to say that if the Electoral Commission 
bill could be modified so as to fix the five judges by a positive 
provision he would give it his approval, but he firmly declined. 
No argument or persuasion could extract from him a word of per- 
sonal sanction to the scheme. 

It is evident from this statement that Mr. TILDEN condemned 
the proposed action of Congress not only on the seore of principle, 
but on the score of precipitancy. It was a month before the time 
for the count, and he saw no reason why there shculd not be an 
opportunity afforded for consideration and consultation by the 
representatives of the people. He did not ask any time for him- 
self, or time in which to decide what he would do in respect to 
the proposed Electoral Commission. He never for a moment 
evinced the slightest hesitation or doubt about his disapproval 
of it. In that he was clear and inflexible, but he advised more 
deliberation upon the part of those who were to act in Washing- 
ton. He believed in publicity and discussion and a wider consulta- 
tion. In a word, he had an inherent and incurable distrust of the 
Electoral Commission scheme, and also deprecated the secrecy 
with which it was hurried through Congress. He frequently said 
afterwards that so great a stake as the government of forty 
millions of people, with immense civil expenditures and a hundred 
thousand officeholders, if left to be disposed of by a small body 
of men sitting in the Capitol, would become the sport of intrigue 
or fraud. 


The Cult of Beauty 


ONE sometimes stops to wonder if beauty still inereases in the 
world. Certainly in proportion to the phenomenal spread of ugli- 
ness it proves as shy and diflicult as a rose in an untended field 
of weeds. As life spins past us, it is natural that coldness should 
invade us and hope be less buoyant and upspringing. We have 
seen the multiplications of sins and sorrows; we have learned that 
to live we must renounce partisanships and let the world wag its 
own way; the soil of a man’s heart by mere natural processes of 
existence is like to become fit for negations and indifference. How 
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have the things we set our faith upon crumbled and betrayed us; 
how do our friends pass out into the unknown, inscrutable future; 
and as for our desires, either we cannot attain them and in their 
stead there lives in us a sense of black failure and thwarting, or 
we do attain them and find them bitter as dead sea fruit, or useless 
and gray as windblown ashes powdering our blossoms. 

To this pass must we all come at some time; all except those 
very brisk and busy folk who do things so hartl that they have 
not time to look up or down or round about and so manage to 
vet through existence without discriminating between beauty and 
ugliness at all. These people, it has been said, make the world 
go round; possibly they do, but one thing is certain, they do not 
make it swing to music, and if the earth joins the stars in the 
chorus of the spheres, it is not their doing. 

At any rate, with these we are not dealing here, but with those 
who constantly discriminate between what is fair and enlivening 
and what is ugly and deadening. lf we will have life repay us, 
even to the last when age and decay encroach, then il faut cultiver 
son jardin—one must be an unremitting gardener of life, one must 
hoard beauties, one must keep record of them as they flit, one 
must be ever alert to catch the essence of the rare and worthy 
moment and to prolong its life in memory and in written annals 
or imitative images. If we ourselves live largely by the past, we 
also are creating a new past for posterity, and it matters infinitely 
that our legacy to them should be beautiful; not merely useful 
or labor-saving or protective, but that it should have in it that 
beauty and harmony which alone console us in age and make life, 
jooked back upon from the vantage of half a century of days, a 
feast of exquisite though transient impressions. What shall a 
legacy of smooth pavements, surgical institutions, well conducted 
insane asylums, and fast trains mean to a folk pining for old 
gardens, safe by-paths, wholesome and quiet living, and openings 
on to the wide horizon line where God paints His miracles? 

No; when the paralysis of old age creeps upon us and our hopes 
no longer live on the mere animal spirits of youth, it is the beauty 
we may have snatched by the way which shall console us and 
hearten us. Comfort and suecesses wear thin as poverty and fail- 
ures if we have placed our faith in any material thing: 


* Just when we're safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A faney from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Kuripides— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring 
Round the ancient idol on his base again— 
The grand Perhaps!” 

Who can lock back upon his fifty years of days and take solace 
and comfort in life over the problems of being because, forsooth, 
he has managed to sleep in linen sheets and have well tempered 
bedrooms. There is no solace in that, but there does come a solace 
to him who has slept out under the stars, watching them wheel 
slowly on their orbits about “ that same star that’s westward from 
the pole”; and though a man shall have read all the newspapers 
every day for ten or twenty years and all the current novels of 
the same years thereunto, it shall no more console him for having 
lived when he stops on the threshold of old age to look back, than 
would a glimpse of devilweeds or cactus in a dull sand desert, or 
a sordid back yard full of weeds. 

Only such beauty as we have found and treasured can keep the 
heart in us. Either the beauties we have read of, or seen and 
pondered, or, if we be of the most fortunate of the sons of men, 
the beauties we have created, or, seeing, have known how to give 
account of and spread wider their fame. 

There fell by chance upon a student’s table recently a volume of 
exivaordinary and rare quality and value, and the story of it, as 
we gathered it, was like this: There was a man once who had a 
failing despised of all people; he was hopelessly and incurably 
shy and incapable of human intercourse; he was cut off by this 
defect. from human ties; marriage and children were out of his 
reach; even the ties of friendship were difficult to him, and yet 
conquered he refused to be; he determined to gather such beauties 
as might yet belong to him and keep record of them. 

“Uniting in one person the physical exuberance of youth and 
the melancholy of disillusioned manhood, T was deprived of the 
balanced energy of either age and kept up a braggart courage with 
the headiest wine of literature. I could not bear the bland homi- 
lies of the preachers, but ranged myself with the apostles of re- 
bellion who blew imperious blasts before the walls of civilization.” 

Yet, being one of those who intended to use every force at com- 
mand to subdue life, in spite of every defect, to some semblance 
of beauty, he taught himself first of all to quit the company of 
cynics and lamenters, and there trooped instead into his memory, 
“with a quiet pomp and induction of joy, forms of men who, 
though justified in rebellion by every human suffrage, remained 
loyal to the end and preved by endurance a more imperial hu- 
manity. Socrates, unperturbed by mortal injustice; Dante, a 
deep, harmonious voice amid jangling destinies; William the 
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Silent, serene in every desperate conjecture—these seemed no, 
the more perfect. captains.” 

And midway in the book he who makes confession learns an:| 
gives us this great truth, “that life may not be centred in itse!! 
but in the going out of the heart in wisdom.” 

And from this page on the book is a confession of triumphs an: 
of gathered joys; the joys of vision and free living in the open, 
the joys of sounds and of music, the joys of the faith of little 
children, joys in the philosophy which trusts in the slow suffusion 
‘of the worlds with intellectual light, and finally the joy of noble 
achievement; for these indeed outlast disillusionment and help us 
to meet the inevitable with the appeasement and the ealm whic’) 
surpass understanding, and give us faith in the endurance an: 
the ultimate triumph of beauty. And then we may face old age. 
neither sullen nor despairing, but like the old man in ANDERSEN'S 
“Old House” who had outlived all his contemporaries and who 
sat among his curiosities and antique treasures all alone, 

“They say at home.” said the little boy, “that you are always 
alone.” 

“Oh,” replied the old man, * the old thoughts with all that they 
bring with them visit me: and now you come too. I am very 
comfortable, I’m sure.” , 


Personal and Pertinent 


Mrs. Sturce Hrenperson has written an excellent book about 
Georce Merepiru. In it she discusses a problem which many 
women have discussed before, especially the cultivated classes of 
America—otherwise women. So many mere men have tried to read 
Diana of the Crossways, and have been discouraged by the enig 
matical introductory chapter, that it may be necessary to explain 
that the most dramatic episode in the book is the sale to Tonans 
by Diana, pressed for money for the maintenance of her “ social 
position,” of a state secret imparted to her by Dacier, the states- 
man. Diana admits to Dacier that she sold him to the newspapers 
because of her “dire need of money.” Mrs. HENDERSON says that 
this is a defect in Diana’s character; that no woman would have 
given such a reason for thc betrayal of her friend, true or untrue. 
After all, however, would not a woman, the most direct of crea- 
tures, reason that frankness would be her best defence? also, 
would she not employ the defence that would arouse the sym- 
pathy of a man whose sympathy she desired? It is partly worth 
while, perhaps, to allude to the discussion because Diana is an 
historical character. She was CAROLINE Norton, who was accused 
of selling to the London 7imes a state secret which she obtained 
from SipNey Herpert. Merepiru based his episode on what was 
regarded as a fact. After the publication of Diana of the Cross- 
ways it was proved that CAROLINE Norton was innccent. 


SAMUEL P. FESSENDEN, the Connecticut Republican politician, 
was the “Joe” MANLeEyY of his State. He was a great friend of 
the Maine man, and they used to admire one another as a brace 
of Warwicks. ‘They made kings and were happy, and they were 
fortunate, too, in the possession of local influence and in dis- 
tributing local patronage. They were both BLAINE men, and saw 
their favorite beaten with much grief and sorrow. FESSENDEN 
was really a Maine man himself, having been born at Rockland, 
nearly sixty-one years ago. ‘Not much of his manhood, however, 
was spent in the Pine Tree State. He was a scholar of the Lewis- 
ton Academy, where he knew about NELSON DINGLEY, who, as 
Tom REED once said to MANLEY, “ would rather make figures on 
the back of an old envelope than hold a pretty girl on his knee. 
Not that we would do anything like that, Jor,” added Reep; “ but 
we'd like to, and Dinetey wouldn’t.” After FrESSENDEN got 
through with his schooling he went to the war, where he was a 
private and a cannon shooter, a captain of rifle shooters, and a 
staff officer. Then he went to Harvard Law Schcol, and after 
graduation practised law at Stamford, Connecticut: Since 1880 
he has been State’s attorney for the county in which Stamford is 
situated, Fairfield. In 1874 and in 1895 FESSENDEN was a mem- 
ber of the popular branch of the Legislature of Connecticut, and in 
1904 he was a State Senator. He tried to be United States Sen- 
ator, but some minister said hard things about him, and Morcan 
BULKELEY defeated him. We say no more, only that FESSENDEN 
was a large part of the Republican party of Connecticut, and had 
to be reckoned with at national conventions. Te was probably 
abused unjustly. Most men who are abused at all suffer from ex- 
travagant and exaggerated statements, if not from intentions. 
He was a partisan, a hard hitter, and he was so serious and astute 
in his opposition that he was not popular enough to attain high 
office. 

It doesn’t make much difference what kind of polities Boston 
is afflicted with, nor does it curb the tongue nor still the restless 
brain of Beacon Hill and adjacent byways, that literature and art 
prefer to go to Boston, for an occasional visit, than to New York, 
if criticism—saltish criticism-—is left to the populace. Sometimes 
it seems to take a long time for the critical faculty to get around 
to the subject of its remarks, but that is apparent more than real; 
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there is such a basketful of subjects for the Bostonians to deal 
with, that they sometimes are belated. At any rate, they have 
just got around to SAINT-GAUDENS’s SHAW memorial. Dr. Ep- 
warp H. Braprorp says that the sculptor put the wrong gait 
on the negro soldiers; that he has made their steps drag, and in 
this the doctor is sustained by a portrait painter. Mr. Darius 
Cons asserts that SAINT-GAUDENS got a coal-heaver for a model, 
and that it is well known in the purlieus of art that an humble 
coal-heaver hasn’t it in him to walk like a soldier. Mr. Cops is 
not only a portrait painter but a sometime soldier. So they sat 
down to gossip about the SHaw memorial, and Boston was about 
to lose all respect for a work of art that New York would have 
taken off its hands willingly and proudly. It could have done it, 
too, for the Sitaw family lived on Staten Island, and one of Colonel 
SuAw’s sisters married GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, who was also a 
typical New-Yorker, having been born in Providence. New York 
might have been further attracted to the work despite the drawl- 
ing gait of the negroes, because SAINT-GAUDENS came from the 
Bowery. But superior Boston came to the rescue. WILLIAM LLoyp 
GARRISON said that the memorial is “ the finest thing of its kind in 
the city.” That is GARRISONIAN and Bostonian. It will do even 
for Boston. ‘THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON says that the “ me- 
morial has never impressed me as other than correct in every 
detail.” This ends it, and it ought to. There are Bostonians who 
know that this work of genius embellishes their city, and they are 
duly and humbly grateful for its possession. 





Correspondence 


THUMBS DOWN 
GRANVILLE, O., March 7, 1908. 


DR. DAY’S CASE: 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Of course the interests of religion and morality demand 
that Chancellor Day be tried, condemned, and sevcrely punished 
for his attacks cn the President, and as no other court has taken 
the matter up the Rev. George A. Cook has felt justified in resort- 
ing to that of the local conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to the jurisdiction of which the offending Chancellor be- 
longs. We have only to go back to the reign of Domitian or 
Tiberius to find that the Tiber got the bodies of many a Roman, 
strangled and flung over the rocks for a far milder indulgence in 
freedom of speech than that of which Chancellor Day has been 
guilty. We wonder, however, that the delator, Mr. Cook, has been 
content to bring his charges simply under that clause of the 
Methodist discipline which warns against “ uncharitable or un- 
profitable conversations, particularly speaking evil cf magistrates 
or ministers.” Why not proceed under the injuncticn “ Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm,” which has a higher 
validity than even the Methodist discipline itself? In treating 
Chancellor Day’s case as a mere infraction of ordinary rules of 
discipline the accuser puts him en a level with suck commonplace 
offenders as Professors Hinckley G. Mitchell and Borden P. Bowne, 
whom he prosecuted for heresy. In these cases it was only the 
Bible that was offended against. Cannot Mr. Cook see that in 
treating the cases alike he is really belittling the President? Does 
he not know that an offender against a supremely great man gets 
a kind of inverse nobility from the grandeur of his victim, which 
entitles him to special consideration in his punishment? Was 
Ravaillac torn asunder by horses for depriving France of the 
services of Henry the Fourth, and shall Chancellor Day, who has 
attempted to thwart the services of Theodore the First, be belittled 
by the mere infliction of such penalties as attach to an infraction 
of the Methodist discipline? Was Pompeia Macrina denied fire 
and water by decree of the Roman Senate because her great-grand- 
father had been a friend to Pompey, the leader of tiie Reactionaries 
against the popular measures of Theodore’s empire-building proto- 
type, and shall the man who has questioned the wisdom of Theo- 
dore himself receive no more consideration than to have his case 
heard in an inferior court, as an infraction of half of a subordinate 
phrase of a subordinate clause of a subordinate paragraph of a 
code of rules primarily intended, not to save the nation from the 
machinations of traitors at all, but merely to make church members 
conduct themselves so as to avoid scandal in their home communi- 
ties? No, the Chancellor has fairly won the honor of proceeding 
down the ages in the distinguished company of fearful examples 
of avenging justice upon prodigious crime. Ad Gemonias! Ad 
Gemonias! I am, sir, 

W. H. Jounson. 


“TOUCHING HANDS WITH ETERNITY ” 


Vo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

_ Strk.—Having just read with much interest the article on “ Touch- 
ing Hands with Eternity,” in a recent number, I would like to 
dd a word as to the work of the “ medium” in such communica- 
The part played by this functionary is usually relegated 
‘o the province of the mysterious, where it is to his interest to 
‘ct it remain. A word then ‘from this standpoint, with a view not to 
‘Xploit automatism, but to investigate it in a purely. scientific 
spirit, may not be without interest. A short time ago, upon 
the Suggestion of a friend who, for some reason, saw in me a 
possible subject, I made the experiment of automatic writing. To 
my great surprise, my hand at once began to write, apparently 


trons, 
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without my volition, what is known as “ mirror writing.” proceeding 
from right to left. The condition was merely the closing of the eyes 
while fixing the mind upon a word or phrase and, later, by thinking 
of some subject, and then concentrating the attention upon some 
thing else while the writing was in progress. In this latter way 
alone can a true test of automatic writing be made. If the attention of 
the “ automatist ” is not diverted by this disassociation of the mind 
from the movement of the hand, he will receive suggestions from his 
inner consciousness which will affect the movement of the hand. 
For instance, when the hand begins to form a word the mind guesses 
what the word is, or if a proper name or a sentence is being 
formed, supplies, from its previous knowledge, the remainder. For 
the person who is writing, if in a conscious state, need not remain 
ignorant of the words he is forming, even if his eyes are closed. Any 
one with ordinary sense-perception must know what he is writing 
as well as if he were reading it with his eyes, unless his attention 
has been purposely diverted. The expedient of the pillow upon 
which to rest the forehead and cover the eyes is as entirely un- 
necessary as it is ineffectual to prevent collusion. ‘The part of sug- 
gestion played by the mind of the “ automatist ” is quite enough to 
explain the failure of a message to “ get through.” 

The whole subject is, however, so hedged about with difficulties 
that a conclusion seems at present impossible. 

For myself, 1 have written automatically, while in the act of 
reading a story in a magazine, the name and also what purported 
to be a very characteristic message of a friend who had recently 
died. While in this instance I did not know what I was writing 
as it was transcribed, I do not believe that it was a communication 
from the spirit world. What is easier than to formulate a message 
from a dead friend’ with whose habits of thought one is familiar? 
Retrospectively, 1t is quite possible to place one’s self en rapport 
with the spirit of one who has passed away, and to imagine what 
our friend would have said upon a given subject or upon a certain 
occasion. 

As yet, Sir Oliver Lodge to the contrary, no positive proof seems 
to have been given as to anything more. ‘The instances mentioned 
in the article in question may all be explained in this way, or by 
the supposition of telepathic communication through the mind 
of the “ automatist.” This telepathic communication must, it would 
seem from various testimony, be admitted, and in these cases the 
automatist was able to exercise it. This, with the possible excep- 
tion of matters in the communication of Dr. Hodgson which Pro- 
fessor Hyslop did not know, would explain all. As to those matters 
unknown to Professor Hyslop, they might be relegated to those 
innumerable impressions received by the subconscious self which 
never reach the level of consciousness, or, if they do, make so faint 
an impression as to be unrecognized as ever having entered 
previously, should they be recalled. Automatism may be of service 
in calling up anything from the vasty deep of tie subconscious 
mind, an illimitable service enough, but that it can be the means of 
communication with the dead is, as yet, lacking a demonstration. 

As my purpose is merely to utter a warning as to the unhesitating 
acceptance of aid from the “ automatist,” not to enter the arena 
in that capacity, I sign myself, A SUBSCRIBER. 


SOLDIER BRIDGE-BUILDERS UNDERPAID 


MAGDALENA, N.M., March 3, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of February 22, Lieutenant Graves has a 
good article on “ Bridge-Building,”’ showing what our army can do, 
but to me it also shows why so few young men will go into the 
army in times of peace. A few weeks ago | saw in the paper that 
this same army post only averaged about ten men to the company: 
their time was out and not a man to re-enlist, and for the reason 
that they were called on to do something for $13 that they should 
have been paid five times as much for. 

I am, sir, 
H. W. RUSSELL. 


DEAD 


GLensipE, Pa., March 14, 1908 


PREFERABLY 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

S1r,—I noticed a very clever editorial in the WrEKLy for March 14 
headed, “‘ The Golden Age of the Reformers.” Allow me to alter the 
last few lines of that article so as to read, that when “Jack London 
is President, and Bryan is Congress, and Arthur Brisbane and Upton 
Sinclair are the Supreme Court, and George Harvey is either gagged 
or dead, what a wonderfully improved country this will be, and how 
very, very, VERY happy shall be our lot if we have the great good for- 
tune to be living in it!” I am, sir, 

H. F AGNEW. 


WE DON’T WANT ANY UNFIT MAN TO BE NOMINATED 
HAtTtiespurGH, Miss., March 13, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Can you give a plausible reason why you and two or three 
other Republican journals of New York have persistently endeavored 
to create an unfavorable sentiment to Mr. Bryan six months prior 
to the assurance of his nomination? And you Republicans at the 
same time predicting his defeat if nominated, and advising and 
urging the Democrats not to nominate him. Surely you being 
Republicans you do not wish the triumph of a Democrat; then why 
do ‘you advise the Democrats to nominate some other man who you 
think would make a better run? If you find space and time, 
please give the country an answer. I am, sir, 

A SUBSCRIBER, 















































































































The Vanishing Forests 
of America 


By ROLAND PHILLIPS 


OLLOWING the special report of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson, sent to Congress on December 11, 
identical bills were introduced in the House by 
Representatives: Lever, of South Carolina, and Cur- 
rier, of New Hampshire, appropriating five million 
dollars for national forest reserves in the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountains. The passage of 
these bills at the present session of Congress will 
add 5,600,000 acres to the forest area now under 
government control, and will bring the total national 

forest holdings to about two hundred and seventy thousand 

square miles—a region exceeding five times the area of New York 

State and nearly one-fourth of the entire forest area of the United 

States. 

In connection with the great State reserves of a million and 
a quarter acres in New York, seven hundred thousand in Pennsyl- 
vania, and so on, this will place the head waters of every im- 
portant navigable river under direct national and State super- 
Vision, 

It is worth while. to inquire just what this means to the great 
business interests and to the public. 

At the present time the estimated forest area in the United 
States is from 560 to 700 million acres. In 1906 the Forest Serv- 
ice reported the total lumber production at thirty-seven and a 
half billion feet, with a mill value of nearly six and a quarter 
million dollars. This is the largest quantity ever reported for a 
single year, and by far the greatest value. If there be added to 
the lumber production the amount of timber used for laths and 
shingles a fair estimate of the total lumber cut will be found to 
be forty billion feet, with a mill value of not less than seven 
hundred million dollars. Under present conditions it is safe to 
say that the annual growth does not exceed sixty board feet per 
acre. In other words, it appears that the annual growth covers 
only the amount of wood used for lumber alone. Considering 
all drains upon the forests, it is certain *that-under the present 
methods of immoderate and wasteful cutting the annual consump- 
tion amounts to at least three times the amount actually grown 
every year. 

Under these conditions Forester Gifford Pinchot estimates that 
the timber supply of the United States will be exhausted in from 
twenty to thirty-three years. 

“When this time comes,” says Mr. Pinchot, “ unless measures 
are taken to prevent it, the lumber business, now the fourth great- 
est industry in the country, will disappear; suffering among the 
building interests will immediately follow; the price of coal, iron 
and all other minerals will rise, the railroads will be directly 
affected, and the cost of transportation and water power will im- 
mediately increase. In 





one hundred million, are in several instances employing their own 
* foresters’ and experimenting at considerable cost with new 
methods of “tie preservation.” When one stops to consider that 
in the single item of matches the consumption amounts to about 
a million and a half a minute in the United States, and that 
it requires sixty million feet of timber, or the growth of ten 
thousand acres of selected forest land, to supply the yearly de 
mand, one will realize te some extent the many sources 
tremendous drain on the forests. 

To cite one other example: In the hard-wood werking industries. 
including hard-wood lumber manufacture, furniture and house 
furnishing, the manufacture of farm implements, carriages, 
freight and passenger cars, and other industries requiring im- 
mense quantities of hard wood, the last ten years have broughi 
an increase in the wholesale prices of various classes of hard- 
wood lumber ranging from twenty-five to sixty-five per cent. This 
is the direct result of an imminent shortage in supply, due in 
large measure to wasteful forestry methods extending over a long 
period of years. 

At the present time the available supply of every State anil 
locality where hard wood grows in sufficient quantities to be cut 
with profit is being utilized to supply the demand. In spite of 
these efforts, the returns show that several of the most important 
hard woods, including oak, poplar, elm, and others, are being 
rapidly exhausted, and that the total supply has fallen off about 
fifteen per cent. This means that in the seven years preceding 
1906 the decrease in the hard-wood supply is equivalent to the 
annual growth on a tract of land approximately the size of New 
York State. 

Naturally hard-wood lumber manufacturing has been the first 
to feel the effects. In Ohio the production was more than cut in 
half between 1899 and 1906. In Indiana it fell off about one- 
fourth in the same period. It is a question of a comparatively 
short time till the great industries, such as furniture establish- 
ments and the vehicle makers, representing a combined capital 
of more than three hundred millions and a production considerably 
exceeding that sum, will be forced to meet, if not a famine, at 
least a long continued shortage which will raise prices far above 
their present high level. 

The American Forestry Association, of which Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Agriculture is president, and which has long 
been: active in the suppgrt of forestry preservation, has recently 
collated the views of a number of government experts and others, 
showing the vast interests that would be affected by proper 
forest management and control. Referring to the splendid work 
done by the government in reclaiming lands for the purposes of 
agriculture and homesteads, F. H. Newell, Director of the United 
States Reclamation 
Service, says: “ In six 





short, when the for- 
ests fail, every man, 
woman, and 


child in 
States i. | 


the United 

will feel the pinch.” + 5 
To the casual ob- } : 

server it may seem an r eens 

impossibility that our -—)) 

forests should ever ‘ 

fail; but,as a matter 


of fact, the “ pinch” 
has already been felt 
to an alarming degree 
by all lumber con- 
suming industries. In 
spite of an increased 
supply, the price of 
timber has never been 
so high as now. The 
builders have felt it 
and have passed the 
burden to the public. 
The newspaper  pub- 
lishers and users of 
white paper generally, 
hard hit by the sear- 
city of wood pulp, 
are appealing to Presi- 








years the government 
has reclaimed 250,- 
000 aeres, upon which 
are now living 20,000 
people, representing 
; 4000 families. It is 
; a reasonable estimate 
} i that in another de- 
cade 2,000,000 more 
acres may be reclaim- 
ed, upon which 250.- 
000 more human _ be- 
ings may maintain 
themselves in reason- 
able comfort. The 
water for this work 
comes chiefly from 
streams rising in 
mountains. To main- 
tain the supply of 
this water it is es- 
sential that forests be 
maintained upon these 
mountains. To this 
end national forests 
are indispensable.” 

A further effect of 








dent Roosevelt for the uncontrolled de- 
relief through the molition of the for 
tariff. The railroads, ests is forcibly point- 
whose annual con- ed out by W. J. M’Gee 
sumption of hard of the United States 
wood ties alone Inland Waterways 


amounts to more than 


A desolate Area of dying and wasted Timber in the Southern Appalachians 
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that publie timber land could be bought at 
the uniform price of $2.50 an acre. Accord 
ine to the records of the General Land Office, 
more than fifty thousand entries have been 
made under this act up to 1904. About eight 
million aeres were included under these en- 
tries, and by far the largest part of this 
area has passed into the hands of speculative 
syndicates. 

The law, still on the statute-books, per- 
mitting the cutting of timber for “ domestic” 
purposes from mineral lands is another source 
of waste and abuse on account of the vast 
areas classed as “mineral,” and the broad 
construction which has been allowed for “ do- 
mestiec purposes.” This includes practically 
every “purpose” for which timber can_ be 
used. 
But “homestead” law that has 


it is the 














Bureau of Soils. 


third of Georgia thrown in. 


A Valley made Fertile as a Re- 
sult of carefully conserved Forests 


“The waterways of the 
United States,” he has said, “ annually sweep 
frem land to sea a billion tons of earth. Of 
this ninety per cent. is chiefly-soil matter. In 
weight it is comparable with the total tonnage 
of all our railroads and river and lake vessels. 
Its bulk is one-fifth of a cubic mile; it equals 
a block one mile square over a thousand feet 
high. Applied as a fertilizer, it would cover, to 
the depth of a quarter of an inch, an area of 
about 240,000 square miles, or the land sur- 
face of all the Atlantie States from Maine to 
South Carolina, inclusive, with Vermont, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and one- 
Its value may 
be estimated as at least a billion dollars. Its 
loss is the heaviest impost borne by the Ameri- 
can farmer. This soil waste is sapping a re- 





































source richer than all others combined save 


one, namely, our inland waters. 
measurably our richest resource, are, in great measure, perverted 
And both soil wash and river 


from a blessing into a curse. 
ravage are largely to be traced to the absence of forests from 


slopes on which rivers rise.” 


A statement made by M. O. Leighton, Chief Hydrographer of 
the United States Geological Survey, shows the influence of un- 
controlled forestry methods, and the denuding of forest areas 
upon our inland waters. Referring to these rivers as “our great- 
est natural resource,” this authority continues: * The water flow- 
ing down our Western mountains far exceeds in value the fabulous 
wealth represented by all the metals and minerals lying between 
To-day most of this resource is 
Each year at least 1,600,000 horsepower runs over Fed- 
Rented at twenty dollars per _horse- 
power, this would yield $32,000,000. 
cent., it represents an investment of $1,066,000,000, now wholly 


the Rockies and the Pacific. 
wasted. 
eral government dams. 


wasted. 

“ Further, uncontrolled water 
is a curse. Flood damage in 
the United States exceeds $100,- 
000,000 per year. With ‘our 
water controlled and utilized 
this sum might be saved, and 
i fivefold greater value pro- 
dueed.” 

It is evident, therefore, that 
while purely sentimental rea- 
sons have been futile in check- 
ing the frightful waste of our 
national resources, particular- 
ly in the forest areas, the vast 
cconomie interests at stake 
must in the very near future 
arouse the public to vigorous 
action. The forest demolition 
has kept pace for many years 
with the uncontrolled misuse 
of national resources in coal, 
natural gas, mineral oils, and 
im government lands. 

It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that for this state of af- 
fairs Congress is largely re- 
sponsible. Under what. is 
known as the “Timber and 
Stone Aet,” it was provided 


These, im- 


A Valley made Arid by ruinous Floods due to depleted Timber-land 


cloaked more shady proceedings in the withdrawal of public lands 
than all others combined. 
law the entries of timber land are permitted, and have been widely 


Under the commutation clause of this 


made for no other purpose than to strip the lands of the forests 


Capitalized at three per 


teen by eighteen. 


or to control land adjacent to waterways. This clause permits a 
brief period of residence on condition of a cash payment, which 
in a very large number of instances is provided by land operators. 
The result is that they reap the benefit, while the individual 
entryman, in whose interest the law is supposed to have been 
enacted, receives only bare wages. Cases have been known in the 
Land Office where houses for residence purposes have been built 
on wheels and moved from one tract to another in order to take 
up desirable lands, and one instance is noted where an entryman, 
required to specify measurements, stated that his house was four- 
He neglected to make it clear in his statement 
that these dimensions were not in feet, but inches. 


While such abuse ean be, to a 
large extent, eliminated by the 
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creation of national forests, the 
Forest Service admits that this 
influence has practically just 
begun to be effective. Thomas 
H. Sherrard, Assistant For- 
ester, who has made a careful 
study of this subject, says that 
“at first the national forests 
had no appreciable effect upon 
the lumber industry.” He says 
that consumers of wood and 
other forest products who were 
dependent upon the forests 
were confronted at first. with 
impractical and _ troublesome 
regulations, and that unnec- 
essary delay in transacting 
business added hardship, and 
fostered a feeling of hostility 
toward national forests among 
those who came into closest 
contact with them, and who 
3 should have been made most 
sensible of thetr benefits. 

It was not until the large 
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withdrawals of land for na- 
tional forests in 1903 and 1904 


Forest Land in the White Mountains in Course of Destruction that “bodies of timber, at- 
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tractive to private enterpris were included. By these with- 
drawals entries under the “timber and stone” act and the “lieu 
land” act were checked. When the administration of national 
forests was placed under the Department of Agriculture, in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, the effect upon the use of timber was almost. in- 
stantaneous. Money returns from the sale of timber for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1905, were fifty thousand dollars. This in- 
creased tenfold in 1907 and 

contracts for the sale of timber 
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the sale of timber and from all other government receipts. To 
make this plan successful it is obvious that extensive co-operation 
of private owners of timber land must be secured. Although ; 
very considerable number of large operators, including some o 
the most important pulp and paper companies, have alread) 
adopted government forestry methods, many have been deterred on 
account of the burden of taxes on forest lands. These operator: 
say that so long as they are 
obliged to pay taxes on their 
forest holdings, they cannot 





made at that time amount to 
more than one and a_ half 
million dollars. 

The essential point is thai 
while four-fifths of the total 
timber supply is still under 
private ownership, the estab- 
lishment of national forest re- 
serves will insure the great- 
est legitimate use of all re- 
sources on timber lands, and, 
as the present supply decreases, 
will tend to prevent future 
speculative monopoly. The 
small operator and the saw- 
mill man of small means are 
relieved of the possibility of 
litigation over defective titles. 
They require no large initial 
investment to secure timber 
land. ‘They are relieved of 
taxes and cost of protection, 
since all risk from fire and 
other causes is assumed by the 
government. Moreover, it has 
been found that non-specula- 
tive operators who own large 
tracts of timber land on the 
Pacific coast are turning to 
the national forests. This is 
in spite of the fact that sixty- 
five per cent. of the merchant- 
able timber in the forests is 
located in this region, and that 
these privately owned tracts 
must be counted upon as the 
backbone of the national sup- 















































afford to cut on_ scientific 
principles and keep their land 
idle, under taxation, waiting 
for a new growth of timber. 
This argument has been recog- 
nized as a reasonable business 
proposition by a number of 
States, including Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Wisconsin. 
In these and other States for- 
est taxation has already been 
reduced. This principle ap- 
plied to the southern Appa- 
lachians by legislative enact- 
ments in the various States 
would be of material assist- 
ance in securing the co-opera- 
tion of individual owners and 
in carrying out the policy of 
“forest perpetuation” in the 
South. 

It is likely, however, in view 
of the vigorous public support 
which has been secured in New 
England and the South, large- 
ly through the efforts of 
prominent advocates like ex- 
Governor Rollins, of New 
Hampshire, Governor Comer, 
of Alabama, and Hon. Ligon 
Johnson, President of the Ap- 
palachian National Forest As- 
sociation, that the substantial 
benefits of a_ settled forest 
policy are sufficiently well rec- 















ply for some years to come. 


lands included in the national 
forests are located 
west of the Missis- 


ognized to make the proposed 


Up to the present all timber This Mountain Slope originally bore a thick Growth of Forest government action a _ success 


regardless of present methods 
of taxation. 
The most obvious 





sippi. Tue areas se- 
lected have been taken 
from the public lands. 
In the East and South 
the situation is dif- 
ferent. Here  prac- 
tically all of the valu- 
able forest tracts are 
owned by individuals 
or corporations, and 
the government must 
secure its property 
for national forests 
by gift or purchase. 

According to the 
provisions of the 
bills now pending in 
Congress relating to 
the creation of nation- 
al forests in the 
White Mountains and 
Appalachians, the See- 
retary of Agriculture 
is authorized to ae- 
quire “ by purchase or 
gift lands more valu- 
able for the regula 
tion of stream - flow 
than for other pw 
poses, and situated on 
the watersheds 
of navigable streams 
in the southern Ap- 










































of these advantages 
may be_briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

First: The Appa- 
lachians are the only 
remaining source of 
hard - wood supply, 
and it is estimated 
that this supply will 
be exhausted in about 
sixteen years. Under 
proper forest manage- 
ment this region will 
produce a _ supply 
equal +~ the present 
demana for all pur- 
poses. 

Second: The _pres- 
ent water power de- 
veloped in the streams 
of the southern Ap- 
palachians, amount- 
ing to about three 
million horsepower— 
of which at least one- 
half is available fo: 
economic use—will be 
increased from three 
to thirty times by the 
development of the 
storage facilities of 
these streams. New 
England will be 



























palachian Mountains 


Mary land, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and in the White Mountains within the States of New 
Hampshire and Maine.” 

In these purchases the mineral wealth and merchantable timber 
remain the property of the original owners. 

It is the purpose of the government to introduce at once 
seientifie and up-to-date forestry methods. and, at the request 
of owners, to protect and develop any forests under private con- 
trol within the prescribed area. At. the outset it is proposed to buy 
rough or “cut-over” land, where it may be secured at average 
prices ranging from three and a half to six dollars an acre. 
Each county is to receive ten per cent. of the total proceeds from 








equally benefited by 


within the States of Erosions caused by devastating Floods, a Result of wasteful Deforestation this vast increase. 


Third: The losses 

from forest fires in 

one region alone, including the area from Virginia to northern 

Georgia, amounts, yearly, to the burning over of about four and a 

half million acres of timber land, and the destruction of about ten 

billion feet of log timber. Experience in the Western forests has 

shown that these forest fires, which are even more prevalent and 

disastrous in New England than in the southern Appalachians, can 
be controlled by proper supervision and “ ranger ” patrol. 

Fourth: The flood damage, amounting in one year in the South 
alone to eighteen million dollars, will be materially decreased. 
For example, with thirty-five per cent. of the Monongahela River 
subject to storage, the flood damage at points like Pittsburg and 
Wheeling will be virtually eliminated. 
























A RACE ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


DRAWN BY NEAL TRUSLOW 
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LONDON 
1ERE was a debate a short time ago in the House 
of Commons: on a subject that for the past three or 
four years has been one of the chief topics of 
political discussion in America, and that promises 
before long to become equally prominent in England. 
| refer to the question of the party funds and of the 
secrecy with which they are accumulated and ad- 
ministered. It was Mr. Belloc, the engaging writer, 
who brought the matter before the House. He 
argued that the present system of raising and dis- 
tributing campaign funds involved a two-fold peril. In the first 
place it robbed the electors of some, at least, of their freedom. It 
vave an excessive influence to a few rich subscribers, and it enabled 
them to nominate a candidate from motives that were concealed 
from the mass of the voters. In the second place it warped the 
initiative of the House of Commons, and made it easy to apply 
an unwholesome pressure to individual members whose election 
expenses had been paid for them. No one could suppose that these 
great sums of money were paid in secret without some expectation 
of a return for the outlay. Mr. Belloc admitted, what 1 believe to 
be the fact, that so far there has been very little ground of com- 
plaint, and that the instances in which an undesirable pressure has 
been exercised upon the votes of members of Parliament have been 
few and insignificant. But he maintained none the less that a 
system under which an increasing number of politicians depended 
upon funds secretly subscribed and secretly disbursea for meeting 
their campaign expenses was one that was liable to grave abuse. 
He had no particular remedy to propose; his object was mainly to 
ventilate the question; but he inclined to the opinion that an audit 
of the funds of all political parties would be a good thing and 
should take place pericdically. 

Among those who took part in the debate was Mr. H. C. Lea, 
the member for East St. Pancras. -Mr. Lea has made _ himself 
conspicuc :s by the vigor with which he has attacked the British 
methods of conferring honors and titles, methods, 1 quite agree, 
that are little less than a degrading scandal. In the discussion 
on Mr. Belloe’s motion he brought in some exceedingly pointed 
references to his favorite topic. It was, he declared, a matter of 
common knowledge and gossip in the House, in the clubs, and 
among men in the street, that titles and decorations in vogue in 
this country were as lacking in dignity, prestige, and moral worth 
as the methods by which they were obtained were icathsome, cor- 
rupt, and nauseous. It was, he continued, notorious in the City 
that titles and decorations were sold in 1803-05, and it was equally 
well known what had been the percentage of commission to the 
introducers. He could instance a case where one particular title 
fetched as much as $750,000. From November, 1903, to December, 
1905, he found that the Tory party was responsible for 13 Peers, 
16 Privy Councillors, 33 Baronets, and 76 Knights—in all, 128 in 
two years, of which number 386, or 28 per cent., were members of 
the House of Commons. From December, 1905, to November, 1907, 
two years of a Liberal régime, the Liberal government were re- 
sponsible for 20 Peers, 19 Privy Councillors, 33 Bafonets, and 95 
Knights—167 in all, of whom 37, or 22 per cent., were members of 
the House of Commons. That showed, he thought, that many men 
entered Parliament chiefly with a view to social advancement. He 
excepted from this charge the members of the Irish and Labor 
parties. The House ought to institute an inquiry into the manners 
and absurdity of the whole traffic in honors with a view to putting 
an end to it. For himself he would sweep away al] titles with as 
little compunction as a sanitary inspector would deal with a 
nuisance. 

From this exciting point the debate branched off into a review 
of the electioneering activities of bodies like the Tariff Reform 
League. These organizations raised large sums for which they 
rendered no account. They supported candidates at elections with 
canvassers, posters, leaflets, and so on. They did for a candidate 
what he was absolutely unable to do for himself on such a scale. 
But no return of the moneys they spent was included among the 
statement of expenses that every candidate is required by law 
to furnish. In this way the purpose of the Corrupt Practices Act 
was wholly frustrated. I do not, however, intend to write a com- 
plete summary of the debate, but rather to suggest some of the 
points on which it touched, and to offer certain reflections upon 
the use of money in English politics. Taken as a whole, public 
life in this country is remarkably pure. After the last election 
only five petitions were lodged. One of them turned on technical 
points; the other four certainly disclosed a large uegree of squalid 
corruption. In Worcester the revelations were so revolting that 
the city was disfranchised for a couple of years. Like most of the 
old cathedral towns Woreester’s political record has for centuries 
been more or less tainted, and it came as no surprise to those with 
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any knowledge of its past when it was proved by the inquiry of 
1906 that the bribable class practically held the balance between 
the regular parties. At Yarmouth, Maidstone, and Bodmin also a 
good deal of downright corruption, of votes purchased for money, 
even for as small a sum as fifty cents, was unearthed. But nobody 
can question that the absorption or abolition of the old rotten 
boroughs, the expansion of the electorate, the spread of education, 
the Corrupt Practices Act, the growth of class consciousness, and 
self-respect among the working classes, and the generally high 
standard of character among Parliamentary candidates have pretty 
well stamped out the grosser forms of bribery at English elections. 
The lesser and more indirect forms, however, still flourish; and an 
M. P. who is to keep the favor of his constituents finds himself 
obliged to subscribe with a quite indiscriminate generosity to all 
the local charities, “‘ movements,” and sports. There are scores of 
M. P.’s whose disbursements in this way come to over $5000 a year. 

But if there is little political corruption in England there is 
a good deal of social corruption, most of it springing from the 
vicious hunt for titles. In this matter my sympathies are alto- 
gether with Mr. Lea. It is possible for any man of wealth by 
contributing to the party funds to establish a claim for a knight- 
hood, baronetcy, or peerage that sooner or later will be recognized 
as valid. 1 do not mean by this that all honors or even most of 
them go to the highest bidder. But some, and far too many, are 
unquestionably the outcome of an indefensible cash transaction, 
and thus vitiate those that are bestowed as the reward of genuine 
merit. One inevitable consequence of this is the creation of false 
and therefore of demoralizing values. To such a being as an Eng- 
lishman in such a world as England a title will always carry 
with it an implication of superiority, will command deference, 
will raise its wearer above the ranks of average humanity. It 
will do this apart altogether from the grounds on which the title 
has been given. Nevertheless, the spectacle of weaith buying what 
honors it pleases, of shrewd donations to a royal charity being 
rewarded with a peerage, of baronetcies purchased by a check to 
the party funds, of all the wretched huckstering and intrigue that 
graduate the scale of Engiish precedence, is one that works with 
a subtle and degrading perniciousness. Things are not well with 
a country that accepts at its face value a system of honors that it 
knows to be very largely a grotesque and vulgar sham, and that 
pays all the outward forms of respect to men who admittedly have 
done nothing to deserve it. Politics do not and indeed cannot 
escape the taint. The type of man who enters public life as the 
easiest road to a title is becoming as common in England as he 
was in Ireland before the union. 

There is one form of the abuse of wealth in politics from which 
England at present is comparatively free. She does not suffer 
from the problems of corporations in politics. It is a rare thing 
for a statutory company, such, for instance, as a railway company, 
or for a joint stock company of any kind, to contribute from its 
funds to the campaign chests of political parties. The thing is not 
unknown—there was a case about a year ago in which the 
directors of one of the great railway companies were found to have 
subscribed to the Moderate party in the London County Council 
elections. But on the whole the practice is frowned upon both 
by public opinion and by the general sense of the commercial com- 
munity. Nor does the political necessity for it exist in England. 
Three reasons, I believe, are usually given to explain the intimacy 
of the alliance between corporations and politics in the United 
States. The first is that in an expanding, half-developed country 
the number of good things to be picked up in the way of con- 
cessions is beyond comparison greater than in such a land as 
England. The second reason why the trusts cannoi leave politics 
alone in America is that politics cannot leave the trusts alone; 
and their action and reaction seem to be enormously intensified 
and complicated by the American system of government in self- 
contained compartments. With fifty-odd different governing 
authorities to placate, to defend itself against, and whose regula 
tions it is bound to observe, an American insurance company or 
bank or railway is more or less forced to make polities a branch 
of its business. The third reason for the constant intervention of 
corporations in political campaigns is the American tariff. It has 
given to political power a money and a money-making value. It 
has made it financially worth while for great industrial interests 
to capture parties, bosses, and conventions. But none of these 
reasons obtains in England, and one immense source of possibl: 
corruption is thus dammed at the fountain head. The evils oi 
secret party funds and of wealthy political organizations that ar 
accountable to no one are, no doubt, potentially serious, but so fai 
they have done little real harm. Far more demoralizing is th: 
universal scramble for honors., If this could be prevented I think 
that English politics could still maintain for many years thei) 
deserved reputation for purity. 
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One of the Twelve District Plague Stations from which official Ratcatchers are sent out 





Tue city of San Francisco 

has declared war upon 
her rat population, and a 
force of one hundred men is 
now employed in setting and 
handling traps every day 
throughout the city, as well 
as in distributing rat poison. 
This action is inspired by de- 
termination to stamp out the 
bubonic plague. As is well 
known, every great epidemic 
of plague in Asia has been 
ushered in by the death of 
innumerable rats. from the 
same disease. The medium 
through which the disease is 
disseminated is the _ flea, 
which is the bane of life in 
California. By killing off 
the rats the authorities hope 
to get rid of the flea pest as 
well as the plague, which has 
become endemic in the city. 
The hauits of the rat popu- 
lation are chiefly in_ the 
neighborhood of the wharves. 
































Poisoning Bread, which is scattered about the 
Wharves and Seaside Haunts of the Rodents 


T? encourage the populace 

of San Francisco to as- 
sist in the rat war, a bounty 
of twenty-five cents for each 
male rat and fifty cents for 
every female rat is paid to 
anybody bringing in car- 
casses. Rats are now being 
killed at the rate of 2500 a 
day, and in spite of the in- 
numerable rodent population 
of the port it is believed that 
few rats will remain after 
the flea season opens on 
\pril 1. The bodies are 
labelled and sent to bacteri- 
ologists to be examined for 
evidences of plague. Every 
rat is carefully dissected, al- 
though as a rule only a 
single infected animal will 
be discovered among the 
thousands which pass 
through the hands of the 
operators. That the cam- 
paign has had good results 
up to the present is shown 
by the fact that during the 
past forty days only two 
cases of bubonic plague have 
occurred throughout the city. 


Setting One of the Thousands of Traps 
which are scattered about the 


City 
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Deputy Inspectors marking dead Rats for Identification and subsequent Dissection 
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Teaching the 
Its 


By WILLIAM 


* all the magie that nowadays invests the art of war 
none is more marvellous than that employed in the 
signal service. The ablest warrior that ever lived 
said truly that an army marches on its stomach, and 
all the world approved his axiom; yet the eye ot the 
army is quite as necessary as the stomach to its 
success. They who are strong for the march will be 
strong for the fight; but how useless is that strength 
without the eye to see and the veice to tell just 
where and when to strike. The Signal Corps is the 

eve and the voice of the army. It sees everything; directs every- 
thing. To compare its present wonderful and intricate mechanism 
with the primitive methods of scouting is to review at a glance 
the startling development of the art of war. He was the earliest 
general who first stole unseen through forests primeval and 
learned the numbers and disposition of a hostile clan so that he 
might lead his skin-clad warriors to the very point at which they 
might best dash in with 
their stone axes and flint- 
tipped spears. What a his- 
tory of growth and invention 
lies between that rudimen- 
tary scouting and the hidden 
eye of the army of to-day, 
when a battle line is ten 
miles long, and that general 
has the greatest chance of 
success who is best able by 
means of skilled observers, 
themselves unseen and using 
the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the flight of wireless 
electric waves, to say where 
the hardest blow shall fall 
and to have his command 
instantly communicated 
throughout his widespread 
forces. 

It was not by accident but 
rather by fortunate design 
that the eye of the United 
States army has its orbit 
upon Bedloes Island, whence 
beneath the rays of Liberty’s 
torch which beams in good- 
will upon all the world, the fighting force of the American people 
may view all things that make for war. So many years ago that 
the memory of man runneth not back to the same, that bit of 
America which we generally know as Bedloes Island or Liberty 
Island was officially known as Fort Wood. And Fort Wood, New 
York, it still stands upon the records of the War Department of the 
United States, although it no longer mounts ordnance for the 
defence of New York city. 

At Fort Wood, which is one of the smallest pasts numeric- 
ally of the United States army, there is situated one of the 
most important parts of the army—a School of Instruction of 
the Signal Corps and supply depot for the same. There are never 
more than 150 men in the school, and at this moment there are 
only 136, but they are picked representatives from among a body 
of high average intelligence, and when they leave the school they 
are not only able to wigwag signals, which is the average citizen’s 
idea of their duty, but to build, equip, maintain, and operate tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and wireless lines of communication as 
well. 

From this school within the last three years signal officers have 
gone out to every part of the globe to which the United States 
army has penetrated. In the Philippines one can find hundreds of 
graduates from the tight little island which lies at the very 
threshold of gay New York, yet is sufficiently remote to seclude 
its pupils from the dazzling temptations of the metropolis. In Cuba 
other scores of these men have made maps of the country and 
established telegraph and telephone lines as well as_ wireless 
stations. It is due to the efficient service of the Signal Corps that 
the small number of soldiers now in the island has been able to 
maintain unbroken the peace established by the large force that 
suppressed the revolution of 1906. In far Alaska it is the Signal 
Corps that has blazed trails, broken roads, and built the telegraph 
lines so vital in the development of the country. 

Until the Statue of Liberty was erected a score of years ago, 
old Fort Wood, once of vital importance in the defence of New 
York, had been used for years as a magazine for the storage of 
powder for the forts between Sandy Hook and the cast end of 
Long Island Sound. A small garrison was maintained to guard 
the magazine. When the Signal Corps moved in a new order of 
things was begun. The hollow ground about the base of the 
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A Heliograph Class 


pedestal of the Statue of Liberty was all filled in and graded, and 
the labyrinthine passages beneath the pedestal straightened out and 
neatly finished. A dozen acres were added by means of filling to 
the north shore of the island. There was much grading. Hills 
were laid low and waste places of the beach were raised high with 
new earth and made into pleasant lawns. Within a few months a 
complete system of new asphalt walks will be installed. An abun- 
dant water supply and a model modern sewerage system are al- 
ready in use. If any Rip van Winkle in khaki should suddenly 
return to Fort Wood he would need the help of a guide before he 
could identify the old place. 

All but two of the ancient and jaded wooden houses have 
vanished, and these two are going as fast as the wreckers can pull 
them apart. The new houses are the quarters of the commanding 
officer, the headquarters and principal school building, the hospital, 
the wireless telegraph building, the school building, and non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters, the property depot, the lower plant, 
Post Exchange, stable, and storeroom building. The old hospital 
is so renovated as to be practically new. 

And while all this work of reconstruction has been going quickly 
on, the School of Instruction has been adding steadily every year 
to the force of skilled signal operators and telegraphers in the 
army. In fair weather and foul the men with wigwag flags and 
heliographs practise for hours with those at the outlying forts 
down the harbor, while the telegraph, telephone, and wireless 
telegraph are in constant use. Fort Wood has talked by wireless 
as far south as Atlantic City, New Jersey, and as far east as New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

In the school of instruction the men are taught how to set up 
and maintain batteries, dynamos, instruments, ete., how to build 
and equip telegraph and telephone lines, how to operate telegraph 
instruments, and to set up and use the switchboards and other 
intricate apparatus. Pest of all the schooling, in its practical 
application, is the workshop in which the pupils learn how to 
construct and repair the various instruments. No instrument is 
too big or too small, too delicate or too complicated, for these men 
to build or to repair and keep in perfect working order. Hardly a 
day passes, for example, without practice at splicing and laying 
cables for submarine telegraphs and telephones. 

It often happens that soldiers who have become proficient in 
the Signal Corps are attracted by offers of big pay into the employ 
of concerns in commercial life as soon as their enlistment expires. 
Hundreds have gone that.«way. 

“But hundreds more have come in to take their places,” says 
Captain George C. Burnell, commanding Fort Wood. ‘“ And the 
department does not look upon the men who have left the army 
as having gone out of the service forever. If there should be need 
of their services they would come back to the last man. They are 
not only good patriots, but they are grateful to the service whose 
teaching has enabled them to earn pay much larger than they 
could command if they had not enlisted in the Signal Corps.” 














An Instructor teaching the Class in Cable Splicing 
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PAST, PRESENT, 
—AND CUPID 


A popular feature of the 
reconciliation between Eng- 
land and her South African 
subjects was the recent mar- 
riage of Miss Marie Botha, 
the youngest sister of the 
famous Boer general, who is 
now Premier of the Trans- 
vaal, to Mr. R. C. Hawkin, a 
London barrister and secre- 
tary of the “ Eighty Club,” 
a prominent Liberal organi- 
zation. The ceremony took 
place at the old Dutch 
church in Austin Friars, 
London. An interesting 
feature of the ceremony was 
an address delivered by Dr. 
Clifford, the leader of the 
Nonconformists, to the bride 
and groom after the wedding. 























A QUEEN OF QUEENS 
IN PARIS 


Every year the young 
women of the wholesale meat 
and provision markets and 
laundries of Paris elect a 
Queen of Queens to reign over 
the mid-Lent Carnival. On 
account of their good looks 
and creamy complexions the 
laundresses, who form one of 
the most numerous bodies of 
working girls, have generally 
secured the office for one of 
their own number. This year, 
however, the honor has fallen 
to a “chareutiéere,’ or deli- 
catessen girl, whose name 
is Mlle. Fernande Marin. 

















A NEW RELIC OF THE 
GREAT NELSON 


A relic of Nelson has just 
come to light in the little 
Scotch viliage of Kirk- 
patrick, Dumfriesshire. It 
consists of the round en- 
graved brass box and short 
length of plaited red-brown 
hair shown in the photo- 
graph. The box apparently 
lay for many years forgotten 
at the back of a press in a 
horse-dealer’s cottage, and 
was discovered by accident 
when some rubbish was being 
thrown away. The plait of 
hair, which is six inches 
long, exactly fills the box. 
Much speculation has been 
aroused as to how the relic 
came to be faund in this out- 
of-the-way place, and some 
doubt as to its authenticity 
at first arose, but researches 
which have been made show 
that a branch of the Nelson 
family had moved to the 
manor of Closeburn, in 
which the village of Kirk- 
patrick lies, at an earlier 
period, from Norfolk, and 
wt is a_ fair inference 
of Police, that the piait of hair is 
that of the great admiral, 














VW. Clémenceau, the Premier of Fiance (in the centre), with M. Lepine, the Prefect / : 
attending the unveiling of a tablet placed upon the house which Danton occupied at Choisy-le-Rot 
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By VICTOR 


CENE: a room in a residence on the west side of 
Kayaks and oomiaks and ange- 
teeth and salmon-skin boots and 
arrows and photographs and fowling pieces and 
igloos and whale harpoons and walrus tusks upon 
the wall. Upon the table glasses and ice and Seltzer 
water and three varieties of hootch in bottles. <A 
large man named Rex Beach is seated in an arm- 


You remember The Spoilers, one of the “ best 
sellers” of the year—perhaps the best; that powerful Alaskan 
story wherein strong men make bold gun play in dance halls, and 
Vigilantes fight crooks, and the corrupt forces of those in power 
struggle unscrupulously to snatch the fruits of their toil from 
those who have dug them from the ground. Developed in the 
first place from a desire to let the public know the corruption 
which existed in the Alaskan law courts, it was evolved by the 
author into a romance of enthralling interest. 

Yet in The Barrier, Mr. Beach's new novel which has just been 
published, we have a second story of Alaska as compelling and 
strong as his first, and vastly superior to The Spoilers both in 
technic and power; woven round a plot which holds the reader 


from the beginning and makes 
him loath to lay the book aside 
even when the story is ended. 

It is a story of primitive pas- 
sions, of a great hate and a 
great love. In Flambeau, the 
little trading post, Gale, the old 
trader, dwells with his squaw 
and the three children. To 
Flambeau come gold __ pros- 
pectors from all ends of the 
earth; Runnion and Ben Stark, 
gamblers and desperadoes, “* No 
Creek Lee,” the luckless miner, 
and, to preserve order and law, 
Meade Burrell, a young Ken- 
tucky lieutenant, of an old 
family, in charge of a small de- 
tail of soldiers. Burrell loves 
Necia Gale, the daughter of the 
old trader, not knowing that 
she is a “ breed,” and when she 
learns that marriage with him 
would ruin his career ske re- 
nounces him. There is only one 
possible solution to the prob- 
lem, through confession on the 
part of Gale. The confession is 
made, but before giving himself 
up to the law, Gale and Stark, 
old rivals and enemies, come to- 
gether in a life and death 
grapple. But there are gentler 
characters than these. There is 
the exquisite portrayal of the 
girl herself, Necia, the one good 
woman in the camp, the pic- 
turesque Poleon Doret, and the 
manly young hero, Lieutenant 
Meade Burrell, both Necia’s 
lovers, nor must one forget the 
patient figure of Gale’s squaw 
and the youngsters 

“How did you come to write 
The Barrier?” 1 asked; for the 
book leaves the impression that 
the author has drawn largely 
upon his own experiences. 
“ Are all these people real?” 

“Most of them are,” Mr. 
Beach replied. ‘ Flambeau is 
in reality Rampart City, the 
first camp [ struck when I went 
up to the Klondike eleven years 
ago. Gale is real, and so is the 
lieutenant, although of course 
I have invented their histories. 
‘No Creek’ Lee was an old 
miner, one of the quaintest of 
characters. He never had any 
luck, and when others made 
their fortunes he couldn’t even 
find gold upon his claim. 


Books and Bookmen 


‘‘THE BARRIER” 


ROUSSEAU 


“The Spoilers was really only a high-class sensational story,” 
he continued. “I wrote it originally as an exposure of the corrupt 
judges and lawyers up in Alaska, and I had some difficulty in con- 
vineing the editors who published it serially that it wasn’t too 


yellow for their dignified pages. 


You think The Barrier better?” 


Immeasurably better, in the opinion of all who had compared 
it with The Spoilers, I told him. Surprisingly so, because he 
had escaped the temptation to produce shoddy work, which a 


first success so often induces. 
‘I’m sure it ought to be,’ 





said Mr. Beach. “I spent eight or 


nine weeks drafting it, besides the time devoted te rewriting and 
polishing it up. Lots of people have asked me why I confine my 
work to Alaskan scenes. I’m going to spread out and do other 
stories later, of course, but I’m not in any big hurry. I think an 
author can easily overreach and make a fool of himself if he tries 
to be too versatile. I’ve two or three Alaska stories to tell yet: 
one about the fisheries, in particular. That’s an immensely inter- 
esting subject, and the local color is quite different from that of 
the mining camps. I’m going up to Alaska in about eight weeks’ 
time to do some hunting, and, incidentally, to let the theme of my 


next novel soak into me.” 


* But, to come back to The Barrier, how did you get your ma- 

















Rex Beach 


AUTHOR OF “ THE BARRIER” 
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terial for the old squaw Al- 
luna?” 

“Speaking of squaws,” Mr. 
Beach said, reminiscently, as he 
toyed idly with an _ oomiak, 
“we used to have fine times 
dancing with them up there. 
We danced in hobnailed boots 
on the whipsaw boards—the 
kind that project over each 
other, you know, so that when 
you come to the edge of a 
board you have to reverse. The 
orchestra usually consisted of 
two men hitting a fiddle, one 
with a bow and the other with 
a couple of straws, which gives 
the effect of a drum. 

“There was Babe, for in- 
stance. Babe was a beautiful 
squaw. She used to dance so 
gracefully. I didn’t think she 
knew enough to reverse, though, 
and so, as I said, I used to re- 
verse only when I came to the 
edge of a board. One night she 
quit me cold in the middle of 
the floor. ‘ Aw! no good dance,’ 
she said. ‘Too much one way 
go.’ They’re not really known 
as squaws, but klootches. Be- 
fore they’re married they’re 
called chickens. 

“ They’re not at all bad-look- 
ing, and the best-hearted crea- 
tures. Many a man in Alaska 
owes his life to the natives 
who have taken him in and fed 
and sheltered him. The Eski- 
mos and Siwashes are both 
high-grade Indians.” 

Mr. Beach seemed pleased to 
learn that The Barrier was con- 
sidered far better than The 
Spoilers. 

“ Of course I’m learning right 
along,’ he said, modestly. 
“Just now I’m busy on a play, 
called ‘Going Some,’ a four-act 
comedy of college life and cow- 
boys in chaps and all that sort 
of thing.» Of course they don't 
really wear chaps out West, ex- 
cept when going through scrub. 
and they never get a chance to 
bathe, and any man who ecar- 
ried a gun would get arrested: 
but on the stage things are dil- 
ferent. I’m doing this in col 
laboration with Paul Arm- 
strong, the man that wrote 
Salomy Jane. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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FROM RUSSIA TO 


=aY far the most striking thing about the new play’ 
recently produced by Mr. E. H. Sothern at the Lyric 
Theatre is its name. ‘his entertainment is found- 
ed upon Dostoieffski’s famous novel, Crime and 
Punishment, and Mr. Laurence Irving acknowledges 
responsibility for the adaptation. But Mr. Irving 
has not been content with the simple and effective 
title of the novel; he has seen fit—why, it would be difficult to say— 
to encumber it with the following pompous Biblical label: ‘ The 
Fool Hath Said: ‘There Is No God’”—a title which would ° 
kill the best play ever written; and Mr. Irving’s play is not quite 
that. It is melancholy to reflect upon the probable size of Mr. 
Sothern’s printing bills, and upon the weariness which must long 
since have fallen upon those who, being concerned in its production, 
have had frequently to call it by name. It would throw a not 
valueless sidelight upon the devious byways of psychology if one 
could know how such a preposterous title came to be selected. 
However, let us to the play. ‘The scenes are laid in Russia; 

the time is the present. The hero, a student named Rodion 
Raskolnikoff, is afflicted with revolutionary ideals. He is a philo- 
sophical anarchist, and he believes that murder is at times justifi- 
able and praiseworthy. When he learns that a perniless and pretty 
young innocent whom he knows, one Sonia, is in peril through the 
oppressive lubricity of her landlord, he concludes that the time has 
come for him to act upon his convictions. He thereupon murders 
the landlord. The rest of the play is concerned with his endeavors 
to escape the consequences. He is put through a “third degree ” 
process by a shrewd and implacable magistrate, and escapes actual 
indictment; but, in the end, Sonia converts him to her religious 
beliefs and he confesses his 
crime. He is sentenced to a 
brief term.in Siberia, but the 





Season’s 


THE HIPPODROME 





Plays 


By cp 


over a hall-bedroom gas flame, “I” once boughi something with 
a picture on the label, called “‘ Angels’ Food.” ‘1° remember it 
distinctly, by reason of its cosmopolitan flavor; it was, so to say, 
nothing and everything, because the various compounds were so 
skilfully blended as to convey the elemental taste of hash. This 
recollection was brought back startlingly to me when the spectacle 
was ended. There were elephants and clowns and trained cats, 
horses and dogs, policemen, soldiers, snow, pigeons, and mules, 
snow, a chorus of maidens, acrobats, snow, Persian gymnasts, and 
snow. 

The opening spectacle is a lurid two-act hippodrama entitled 
“The Battle of Port Arthur.” Act I. shows us the city square, 
covered with snow, which is still falling. Crowds in the street 
are begging for bread, while in the prison yard Japanese captives 
press the steel bars against’ their iron frames. Enter Captain 
Tonkoka, of the Japanese army. “ You are a spy,” cries Colonel 
Ostag, commander-in-chief of the garrison. “ No,” is the reply, 
“TIT have come to find Riuka, the daughter of Colonel Ochigi, who 
was lost while riding with her groom.” ‘“ And what does she want 
here?” demands Colonel Ostag, as his minions seize the cowering 
maiden. “ Bread,” replies Captain Tonkoka, witheringly, turning 
on his heel. Suddenly a cannonade is heard. The walls are 
pierced by shells, the Japanese rush in, and Port Arthur is taken. 

Act II. shows us the Russian camp at 203 Metre Hill. Enter 
Captain Tonkoka. “Seize him,” cries Colonel Ostag; “he is a 
spy.” “No,” retorts the captain with withering emphasis, pulling 
a flag of truce out of his coat pocket. “I have come for Riuka, the 
daughter of Colonel Ochigi, who was lost while riding with her 
groom.” “Tell Colonel Ochigi to come himself for her.” ‘“ He 
will come,’ replies Tonkoka, 
“and at his back will come the 
army of Japan.” True to his 





audience is led to understand 
that upon his release he and 
Sonia will modulate into the 
perfect cadence of conjugal 
felicity. 

It is a pity to have to say it, 
but whatever may be the merits 
of Dostoieffski’s celebrated book, 
the dramaiie rehash of it which 
Mr. Irving has made is flat, 
unsatisfying, and indigestible. 
It is too long, it drags in its 
movement, and it utterly fails 
to “convince.” Rodion’s con- 
version at the end strikes one 
as altogether factitious,—vio- 
lently improbable; and the con- 
cluding scene, in which Sonia 
is made to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer in full, is as offensive 
as it is ineffective. 

It must be said that Mr. 
Sothern expends upon the part 
of the unhappy murderer a 
degree of histrionie  intelli- 
gence, which, while it makes 
a deep impression through its 
individual artistry, does little 
to redeem the play. The part of 
Bezal:, the magistrate, is like- 
Wise well acted by Mr. Adolph 
Lestina, and little Miss Zyllah 
Inez Shannon, as Katinka, ex- 
hibits a very promising degree 
of skill and ability. The rest of 
the cast is moderately capable. 

Let us conclude with the ob- 
servation that Mr. Sothern, in 
continuing this play, is wasting 
his time and his talent. 





There is no frost at the 
Hippodrome, but there is un- 
limited snow. The programme 
opens with a winter scene at 
Port Arthur, and closes with a 
snow carnival. Now “I” know 
Where all the waste paper goes. 
It is purehased by Shubert 
agents and eut up into snow- 








word the army ef Japan comes 
in, and, in a furious rain- 
storm, the whole twenty of 
them climb the perpendicular 
fort and capture it. The fly- 
ing Russians plunge into the 
lake, to rise no more. Riuka 
swoons upon the ramparts. 
Captain Tonkoka mops his face 
with the flag of truce, and the 
curtain rises. (It works up- 
side down by the way.) 

The second spectacle takes us 
into the realms of the pastoral. 
“Lady Gay’s Garden Party” 
is likewise in two acts. The 
first shows us the cireus with 
which Lady Gay Spanker enter- 
tains her guests, and consists 
of the usual acrobatic perform- 
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ances and animal tricks; our 
ancient friend the dancing 


horse; the dog that swings the 
pony; and the unwilling ass 
laboriously evoking dismal 
strains through the medium of 
a hand organ. The _ best 
features are the cats and the 
clown. Cats rush in from the 
wings and leap into a basket 
which is suspended from the 


Port Arthur icicles (still 
visible at the top of the 
scenery). When they are 


safely ensconced the basket is 
raised, and pigeons, bearing 
varicolored ribands in their 
bills, fly through the air and 
alight upon the rim, where 
they nestle among their feline 
friends. Marceiine, the clown, 
whose high rank among his con- 
temporaries is displayed by the 
white face with a red centre- 
piece (an honor only accorded 
to augusts, or clowns of the 
first grade), is inimitably 
funny, and many of the time- 
honored jokes take on a new 
significance under his auspices. 








flakes, 

In earlier life, when “I” 
wed 
lived upon canned meats cooked 
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Spectacular displays represent- 
ing the seasons enter the per- 
formance. 









































The Arrival of the Vanderbilt Horses at zi g Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
Tilbury, on Board the “Minneapolis” |F 7 % (in the Ulster) at Tilbury 


The famous “Grays,” two. of which won all Prizes in America and England 


NEW HORSES FOR OLD ROADS 


MR. ALFRED G. VANDERBILT WILL REVIVE THIS SPRING THE SPLENDORS OF THE OLD COACHING DAYS IN ENGLAND. HE HAS SENT TO 
ENGLAND HIS COACH “ VENTURE” AND EIGHTY FAST HORSES, AMONG THEM BEING HIS FAMOUS GRAYS. HE WILL CARRY PASSENGERS 
BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 
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A DELIVERANCE BY MR. REGER 











By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


HE more one hears of the new music that is being 
put forth by Germany the stronger grows one’s 
conviction of the paucity of any genuine creative 
impulse in that country to-day, with a single com- 
manding exception; and that exception is, of 
course, the phenomenal Richard Strauss. It is 
doubtless a little unreasonabie to expect to 

be able to agree in this matter with the amiable lady who 
told Matthew Arnold that she liked to feel that esthetic excel- 
lence was “common and abundant.” As the sagacious Arnold 
pointed out, it is not in the nature of esthetic excellence that it 
should be “ common and abundant”; on the contrary, he observed, 
excellence dwells among rocks hardly accessible, and a man must 
almost wear his heart out before he can reach her. All of this 
is quite unanswerable; yet, so far as musical Germany is con- 
cerned, is not the situation rather singular? There are in France 
to-day at least three men who produce music that is both original 
and important; in Italy there are two whose individuality is 
marked; Russia has three music-makers whose artistic profiles are 
of salient character; contemporary England is, so far as we are 
concerned, a musical terra incognita, but in these despised United 
States there is at least one creative musician who is producing 
work of a commanding quality. Yet Germany—the Germany 
which yielded the royal line founded by Bach and continued by 
Mezart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Wagner—can show 
us to-day, save for the productions of the unique Strauss, only such 
things as the “ Taormina ” of Mr. Boehe, upon which we commented 
in this place not many weeks ago, the pompous and futile symphony 
by Hermann Bischoff recently performed here under Dr. Muck, and 
the Variations and Fugue by the much-discussed Max Reger, made 
known a little later under the same brilliant auspices—which 
forms the particular text for these sombre reflections. 

It has been remarked before on this page that such enterprise as 
Dr. Muck has shown, and as other conductors have shown in ma- 
king known here ‘novelties of a like character, is the kind of enter- 
prise which must be unflaggingly persisted in if we are to avoid 
stagnation: better, it was said, the disclosure of repeated banali- 
ties, than the failure to un- , 





is trivial and unimportant enough, but it has served well as a 
stalking-horse for Mr. Reger’s technical ingenuity, which is truly 
extraordinary. The several variations which it has germinated 
are remarkable for their complexity and variety of structure. for 
the admirabJe and superbly confident skill with which they are 
carried through. They have, too, at moments, a certain impres- 
siveness, a certain firmness and dignity of line, which make their 
effect. But of the originality, the harmonic ferocity, the ruthless 
and iconoclastic innovations which we had been led to expect from 
Mr. Reger there is not a trace. This music roars very gently 
indeed, and it is almost as innocent of new and pregnant ideas 
as, in its own day, was the music of the lamented Hiller. It 
is not devoid of something which approaches beauty of a con- 
ventional and wholly normal kind, and it is, as has been said, 
extremely ingenious—masterly, indeed—-in facture. But that, alas, 
is not the end of the praise with which one had hoped to greet 
Mr. Reger’s deliverance. 


The demand for new réles to serve the purposes of Mme. 
Tetrazzini at the Manhattan has led Mr. Hammerstein into fields 
strange to the contemporary cpera-goer. Almost a quarter of a 
century ago the immortal Patti appeared at the Academy of Music 
as Annetta in the Ricci brothers comic opera, “Crispino e la 
Comare,” called in English ‘“ The Cobbler and the Fairy.” Since 
then this work had passed, as it seemed, into the capacious 
iimbo where dwell so many successes of operatic yesterdays. Mr. 
Hammerstein probably did wisely in reviving it—at least, the 
action will seem wise so long as he has at his disposal a singer so 
brilliantly facile and with so true a sense of comedy as Mme. 
Tetrazzini, though the part gives her fewer opporiunities than do 
several of the other operas in which she has been heard here. 

The “ book ” of “ Crispino e la Comare” is by the indefatigable 
Piave, who supplied Verdi with the librettos of certain of his lyric 
melodramas. Crispino, and Annetta, his wife, are a luckless, penni- 
less, Venetian couple, with a large family. Crispino endeavors to 
earn his bread as a cobbler, while his spouse peddles songs and 
ballads in the streets; but they are both signally unsuccessful. 
They are threatened by their 
landlord, Asdrubale, with a dis- 





cover, through a drowsy com- 





plaisancy, even a minor master- 
piece. Therefore it was well 
that Mr. Reger’s piece should 
have been set before us. 

Reger is regarded by many 
in Germany with sincere 
veneration. He is held to be 
not only a master of the archi- 
tectonics of his art, but a 
creator of rich inventive 
powers, a radical in the matter 
of harmonic effect, a music- 
maker of pith and learning,— 
altogether a man of mark. 
Timid souls have gasped at his 
daring in the use of strange 
and unprecedented effects, and 
he has said to have stupefied 
the philistines and enraged the 
conservatives by his Olympian 
disregard of the rules of the 
game. And yet—and yet—we 
have listened with infinite re- 
spect and incorrigible patience 
to Mr. Reger’s iatest and (pre- 
sumably) most justly repre- 
sentative composition, his 
Variations and Fugue on a 
theme by Hiller, opus 100,— 
the work played by Dr. Muck 
and the Boston virtuosi,—and 
we are obliged to confess a 
complete inability to perceive 
iny reason for the breathless 
excitement which Mr. Reger’s 
lucubrations are alleged to 
have caused in his native land. 
These Variations have for their 
‘heme a tune by Johann Adam 
ililler, and that most dauntless 
and resourceful of annotators, 








traint for rent. Crispino, 
driven wild by despair, resolves 
to put an end to his woes by 
throwing himself into a well. 
He is just about to fulfil his 
rash intention when a Fairy 
rises from the water and bids 
him take heart, for she will 
henceforth protect him and 
provide for him. She_ pro- 
ceeds to inform him that, 
in order to carry out a certain 
“ speculation ” of her own, she 
intends forthwith to make an 
“Tllustrious Doctor” of him; 
adding that, whenever he visits 
a patient, he must be careful 
to look around and _ note 
whether she be present (though 
invisible to all save Crispino), 
for in that case the patient 
will die; but should she not 
make her appearance, the suf- 
ferer will surely recover. 

Crispino, through the super- 
natural agency of the Fairy, 
performs several marvellous 
cures, and accumulates riches 
beyond his fondest dreams. 
But his new-found grandeur 
makes him haughty and super- 
cilious. As a punishment for 
his arrogance, the Fairy causes 
him to sink through the earth 
to her subterranean abode, 
where she’ informs him that 
his last hour is at hand. He 
persuades her to spare his life, 
and promises that he _ will 
show himself an exemplary 
husband and father. 








Mr. Philip Hale, has identi- 








The opera, though it is far 





fied this tune as one from 
‘The Harvest Wreath” (Der 
Aerndtekranz), an operetta 
published in 1771. In itself, it 


Dr. Karl Muck 
THE ADMIRABLE CONDUCTOR WHOSE CONNECTION WITH THE BOS- 
TON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA COMES TO AN END THIS SEASON 


from being musically distin- 
guished, is entertaining, and it 
is well and spiritedly performed 
at the Manhattan. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NI the Antico Giuseppone, Artois left the boat from the 
islet and, taking another, was rowed towards the 
public gardens of Naples, whose trees were faintly 
visible far off across the bay. Usually he taiked 
familiarly to any Neapolitan with whom he found 
himself, but to-day he was taciturn, and sat in the 
stern of the broad-bottomed cratt, looking towards 
the city in silence, while the boatman plied his cars. 
The memory of his conversation with Hermione in 
the Grotto of Virgil, of her manner, the look in her 
eyes, the sound of her voice there, gave him food for thought that 
was deep and serious. 

Although Artois had an authoritative, and often an ironical, man- 
ner that frightened timid people, he was a man capable of much 
emotion and of great loyalty. He did not easily trust or easily 
love, but in those whose worth he had thoroughly proved he had 
a confidence as complete as that of a child. And where he placed 
his complete confidence he placed also his affection. The one went 
with the other almost as inevitably as the wave goes with the 
wind. 

In their discussions about the emotion of the heart Artois had 
spoken the truth to Hermione. As he had grown olaer he had felt 
the influence of women less. The pleasures of sentiment had been 
gradually superseded in his nature—or so at least he honestly 
believed—by the purely intellectual pleasures. More and more 
completely and contentedly had he lived in his work, and in the 
life of preparation for it. This life could never be narrow, for 
Artois was a traveller, and studied many lands. 

In the years that had elapsed since the tragedy in Sicily, when 
the husband of Hermione had met his death suddenly in the sea, 
almost in sight of the home of the girl he had betrayed, the fame 
of Artois had grown steadily. And he was jealous of his fame 
almost as a good woman is jealous of her honor. This jealousy 
had led him to a certain selfishness of which he was quite aware— 
even to a certain hardness such as he had hinted to Hermione. 
Those who strove, or seemed likely to strive, to interrupt him in 
his work, he pushed out of his life. Even if they were charming 
women he got rid of them. And the fact that he did so proved to 
him, and not improbably to them, that he was more wrapped up 
in the gratification of the mind than in the gratification of the 
heart, or of the body. It was not that the charm of charming 
women had ceased to please him, but it seemed to have ceased 
really to fascinate him. 

Long ago, before Hermione married, he had felt for her a warm 
and intimate friendship. He had even been jealous of Maurice. 
Without being at all in love, he had cared enough for Hermione to 
be jealous. Before her marriage he had looked forward in 
imagination down a vista of long vears, and had seen her with a 
husband, then with children, always more definitely separated 
from himself. 

And he had _ seen 
miserably alone. 

Then fate had spun tragedy into her web. He had nearly died 
in Africa, and had been nursed back to life by this friend of whom 
he had been jealous. And they had gone together to Sicily, to 
the husband whose memory Hermione still adored. And then had 
followed swiftly the murder, the murderer’s departure to America, 
saved by the silence of Gaspare, and the journey of the bereaved 
woman to Italy, where Artois had left her and returned to 
France. 

Once more Artois had his friend, released from the love of an- 
other man. But he wished it were not so. Hermione’s generosity 
met with a full response of generosity from him. All his egotism 
and selfishness dropped from him then, shaken down like dead 
leaves by the tempest of a genuine emotion. His knowledge of her 
grief, his understanding of its depth, brought to him a sorrow 
that was keen, and even exquisitely painful. For a long while he 
was preoccupied by an intense desire to assuage it. He strove 
to do so by acting almost in defiance of his nature, by fostering 
deception. From the Abetone Hermione had written him letters, 
human documents—the tale of the suffering of a woman’s heart. 
Many reserves she had from him and from every cne. The most 
intimate agony was for her alone, and she kept it in her soul 
as the priest keeps the Sacred Host in its tabernacle. But some of 
her grief she showed in her letters, and some of her desire for 
comfort. And, without any definite intention, she indicated to her 
subtle and devoted friend the only way in which he could console 
her. 

For once, driven by his emotion, he took that way. 

* Begun in Harper's WEEKLY, No. 2673. 








himself exceptionally alone, even almost 
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He allowed Hermione to believe that he agreed with her in the 
conception she had formed of her husband’s character and of ler 
husband’s love for her. It was difficult for him to do this, for he 
had an almost cruel passion for truth, and generally a clear insight 
into human character. Far less than many others would have 
condemned did he, in his mind, condemn the man who was dead 
for the sin against love that he had committed. He had under- 
stood Maurice as Hermione had not understood him, and knowledge 
is full of pardon. But though he could pardon easily he could not 
easily pretend. By pretending he sinned against himself, and 
helped his friend some steps along the way to peace. He thought 
he had helped her to go much farther along that way than she 
had gone. And he thought that Vere had helped her too. 

Now the hollow mutterings of the rock in Virgil’s Grotto 
seemed to be in his heart, as he realized how permanent was the 
storm in Hermione’s nature. Something for her he had done. 
And something much more, no doubt, Vere had dene. But how 
little it all was! 

Their helplessness gave to him a new understanding of woman. 

Hermione had allowed him great privileges, had allowed him 
to protect her, had taken his advice. After Vere was born she 
had wished to go back again to Sicily. The house of the priest, 
where she had been so happy, and so sad, drew her. She longed 
for it. She desired to make it her home. He had fought against 
her in this matter, and had been aided by Gaspare. 

There had been a subtle understanding, never expressed, between 
the boy and him. 

Artois had played upon her intellect, had appealed, too, to her 
mother’s heart. 

He had not urged her to try to forget, but he had urged her 
not morbidly to remember, not to cherish and .to foster the 
memory of the tragedy which had broken her life. To go back to 
that tiny home, solitary in its beautiful situation, in the changed 
circumstances which were hers, would be, he told her, to court 
and to summon sorrow. He was even cruel to be kind. When 
Hermione combated his view, assuring him that to her Monte 
Amato was like a sacred place, a place hallowed by memories of 
happiness, he recalled the despair in which that happiness had 
ended. With all the force at his command, and it was great, he 
drew the picture of the life that would be in comparison with the 
life that had been. And he told her finally that what she wished to 
do was morbid, was unworthy of her strength of character, was 
even wicked now that she was a mother. He brought before her 
mind those widows who make a cult of their dead. Would she be 
one of them? Would she steep a little child in such an atmosphere 
of memories, casting a young and tender mind backward into a 
cruel past instead of leading it forward into a joyous present? 
Maurice had been the very soul of happiness. Vere must be 
linked with the sunbeams. With his utmost subtlety Artois de- 
scribed and traced the effect upon a tiny and sensitive child of a 
mother’s influence, whether for good or evil, until Hermione, who 
had a deep reverence for his knowledge of all phases of human 
nature, at last, almost in despite of the truth within her, of the 
interior voice which said to her, “ With you and Vere it would 
not be so,” caught alarm from his apparent alarm, drew distrust 
of herself from his apparent distrust of her. 

Gaspare, too, played his part. When Hermione spoke to him 
of returning to the priest’s house, almost wildly, and with the hot 
energy that bursts so readily up in Sicilians, he begged her not to 
go back to the maledetta casa in which his padrone’s dead body 
had lain. As he spoke a genuine fear of the cottage came upon 
him. All the latent superstition that dwells in the contadino was 
stirred as dust by a wind. *In clouds it flew up about his mind. 
Fear looked out of his great eyes. Dread was eloquent in his 
gestures. And he, too, referred to the child, to the povera piccola 
bambina. It would cast ill-luck on the child to bring her up in a 
chamber of death. Her saint would forsake her. She too would 
die. The boy worked himself up into a fever. His face was white. 
Drops of sweat stood on his forehead. 

He had set out to be deceptive—what he would have called 
aun poco birbante, and he had even deceived himself. He knew that 
it would be dangerous for his padrona to live again near Mare- 
chiaro. Any day a chance scrap of. gossip might reach her ears. 
In time she would be certain almost to hear something of the dead 
padrone’s close acquaintance with the dwellers in the Casa delle 
Sirene. She would question him, perhaps. She would suspect 
something. She would inquire. She would search. She would 
find out the hideous truth. It was this fear which made him argue 
on the same side as Artois. But in doing so he caught another 
fear from his own words. He became really natural, really truth- 
ful in his fear. And—she scarcely knew why—Hermione was even 
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more governed by him than by Artois. He had lived with them 
in the Casa del Prete, been an intimate part of their life there. 
And-he was Sicilian of the soil. The boy had a real power to move, 
to dominate her, which he did not then suspect. 

Again and again he repeated those words, “ La povera bambina 
—la povera piccola bambina.” And at last Hermione was over- 
come. 

* [ won’t go to Sicily,” she said to Artois. “ For if I went there 
I could only go to Monte Amato. I won’t go until Vere is old enough 
to wish to go, to wish to see the house where her father and I 
were happy.” 

And she had never gone back. 
with this early victory. 

In returning from a tour in North Africa the following spring, 
when Vere was nearly two years old, he had paid a visit to Mare- 
chiaro, and, while there, had seen the contadino from whom 
Hermione had rented, and still rented, the house of the priest. The 
man was middle-aged, ignorant but shrewd, and very greedy. Artois 
made friends with him, and casually, over a glass of moscato, talked 
about his affairs and the land question in Sicily. The peasant 
became communicative and, of course, loud in his complaining. 
His land yielded nothing. The price of almonds had gone down. 
The lemon crop had been ruined by the storms. As to the vines— 
they were all devoured by the phylloxera, and he had no money to 
buy and plant vines from America. Artois hinted that he received 
a good rent from the English lady for the cottage on Monte Amato. 
The contadino acknowledged that he received a fair price for the 
cottage and the land about it; but the house, he declared, would 
go to rack and ruin with no one ever in it, and the land was lying 
idle, for the English lady would have everything left exactly as 
it had been when she lived there with her husband. Artois 
seized upon this hint of what was in the peasant’s mind, and be- 
moaned with him his situation. The house ought to be occupied, the 
land all about it, up to the very door, and behind upon the sunny 
mountainside, planted with American vines. If it belonged to him 
that was what he would do—plant American vines, and when the 
years of yielding came, give a good percentage on all the wine made 
and sold to the man who had tended the vineyard. 

The peasant’s love of money awoke. He only let the cottage to 
Hermione year by year, and had no contract with her extending 
beyond a twelve months’ lease. Before Artois left Marechiaro the 
tender treachery was arranged. When the year’s lease was up, the 
contadino wrote to her declining to renew it. She answered, pro- 
testing, offering more money. But it was all in vain. The man 
replied that he had already let the cottage and the land around it 
to a grower of vines for a long 
term of years, and that he was 
getting double the annual price 


For Artois had not been satisfied 
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know in another place. But now—no, I shall not go back. If I 
did I should even lose my memories, perhaps, and | could not bear 
that.” 

And she had not returned. Gaspare went to Marechiaro some- 
times, to see his family and his friends. He visited the grave and 
saw that it was properly kept. But Hermione remained in Italy. 
For some time she lived near Florence, first at Fiesole, later at 
Bellosguardo. When the summer heat came she took a villa at the 
Abetone. Or she spent some months with Vere beside the sea. 
As the girl grew older she developed a passion for the sea, and 
seemed to care little for the fascination of the pine forests. 
Hermione, noting this, gave up going to the Abetone, and took a 
house by the sea for the whole summer. ‘Two years they were at 
Santa Margherita, one year at Sorrento. 

Then, sailing one evening on the sea towards Bagnoli, they saw the 
house on the islet beyond the Pool of San Francesco. Vere was 
enchanted by it. 

“ To live in it,” she exclaimed, ** would be almost like living in the 
sea.” 

Hermione, too, was fascinated by its situation, the loneliness, the 
wildness, yet the radiant cheerfulness of it. She made inquiries, 
found that it was owned by a Neapolitan who scarcely ever went 
there, and eventually succeeded in getting it on a long lease. For 
two years now she and Vere had spent the summer there. 

Artois had noticed that since Hermione had been in the Casa del 
Mare an old desire had begun to revive in her. She spoke more 
frequently of Sicily. Often she stood on the rock and looked 
across the sea and he knew that she was thinking of those beloved 
coasts—of the Ionian waters, of the blossoming almond trees among 
the olives and the rocks, of the scarlet geraniums glowing among 
the thorny cactus, of the giant watercourses leading up into the 
mountains. A hunger was awake in her, now that she had a home 
so near the enchanted island. 

He realized it. But he was no longer much afraid. So many 
years had passed ‘that even if Hermione revisited Marechiaro he 
believed there would be little or no danger now of her ever learn- 
ing the truth. It had never been known in the village, and if it had 
been suspected, all the suspicions must have long ago died down. 
He had been successful in his protection. He was thankful for that. 
It was the one thing he had been able to do for the friend who had 
done so much for him. 

The tragedy had occurred because of him. Because of him all 
knowledge of it had been kept from Hermione, and would now be 
kept from her forever—because of him and Gaspare. 

This he had been able to do. But how powerless he was, and how 

powerless was Vere! 

Now he looked vaguely at the 
villas of Posillipe, and he real- 





she offered. 

Hermione was indignant and 
bitterly distressed. When this 
letter reached her she was at 
Fiesole with Vere in a villa 
which she had taken. She 
would probably have started 
at once for Sicily; but Vere 
was just then ili with some in- 
fantile complaint, and could not 
be left. Artois, who was in 
Rome, and had received from 
her the news of this carefully 
arranged disaster, offered to go 
to Sicily on her behalf—and 
actually went. He returned to 
tell her that the house of the 
priest was already occupied by 
contadini, and all the land up 
to the very door in process of 
being dug up and planted with 
vines. It was useless to make 
any further offer. The thing 
was done. ; 

Hermione said nothing, but 
Artois saw in her eyes how 
keenly she was suffering, and 
turned his own eyes away. He 
was only trying to preserve her 
from greater unbappiness, the 
agony of ever finding out the 
truth; but he felt guilty at 
that moment, and as if he had 
been cruel to the woman who 
roused all his tenderness, all 
his protective instinct. 

“T shall not go back to 
Marechiaro now,” Hermione 
said. “IT shall not go back 
even to see the grave. I could 
never feel that anything of his 
spirit lingered there. But I 
did feel, I should have felt 
again, as if something of him 
still loved that little house 
on the mountain, still stayed 
among the oak trees. It seemed 
to me that when I took Vere 








ized this thoroughly. 

Something for her he had 
done, and something Vere had 
done. But how little it all 
was! 

To-day a new light had been 
thrown upon Hermione, and he 
realized what she was as he had 
never realized it before. No, 
she was right. She could never 
live fully in a girl child—she 
was not made to do that. Why 
had he ever thought, hoped that 
perhaps it might be so, that 
perhaps Vere might some day 
completely and happily fill her 
life? Long ago he had en- 
couraged her to work, to write. 
Misled by her keen intelligence, 
her enthusiasm, her sincerity 
and vitality, by the passion 
that was in her, the great 
heart, the power of feeling, the 
power of criticising and inspir- 
ing another which she had 
freely shown to him, Artois had 
believed—as he had once said 
to her in London—that she 
might be an artist, but that she 
preferred to be simply a woman. 
But he found it was not so. 
Hermione had not the peculiar 
gift of the writer. She could 
feel, but she could not ar- 
range. 

She could discern, but she 
could not expose. A flood of 
words came to her, but not the 
inevitable word. She could not 
take that exquisite leap from 
the known into the unknown 
which genius can take with the 
certainty of alighting on firm 
ground. In short, she was not 
formed and endowed to be an 
artist. About such matters Ar- 
tois knew only how to be sin- 
cere. He was sincere with his 
friend, and she thanked him 








to the Casa del Prete she would 
have learned to know something 
of her father there that she 
could never have learned to 


“It is the greatest mistake in the world 
to bother about to-morrow’s maccheroni” 
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for being so. 
One possible life was taken 
from Hermione, the life of the 
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fascinating blend. But as y 





artist who lives in the life of 
the work. 

There remained the life in 
Vere. ‘To-day Artois knew from 
Hermione’s own lips that she 
could not live completely in her 
child, and he felt that he had 
been blind as men are often 
blind about women, are blind 
because they are secretly selfish. 
The man lives for himself, but 
he thinks it natural, even dis- 
tinctively womanly, that women 
should live for others—for him, 
for some other man, for their 
children. What man finds his 
life in his child? But the 
woman—she surely ought to, 
and without difficulty. Her- 
mione had been sincere to-day, 
and Artois knew his blindness, 
and knew his secret selfishness. 

The gray was lifting a little 
over Naples, the distant 
shadowy form of Vesuvius was 
becoming clearer, more firm in 
outline. But the boatman 
rowed slowly, influenced by the 
scirocco. 

How. then, was Hermione to 
live? How was she to find 
happiness or peace? It was a 
problem which he debated with 
an ardor that had in it some- 
thing of passion. And he be- 
gan to wonder how it would 
have been if he had acted dif- 
ferently, if he had allowed her 
to find out what he suspected to 
be the exact truth of the dead 
man. Long ago he had saved 
her from suffering. But by 
doing so had he not dedicated 
her, not to a greater, but to 
a longer suffering? He might 
have defiled a __ beautiful 
memory. He must have done 
so had he acted differently. But 








she was undeveloped—an inte 
esting, a charming child, but 
only a child. In many ways 
she was young for her as 
Highly intelligent, she was an, 
thing rather than “ knowing 


Her innocence was like cle:: 
water in a spring. The gra 


g 
ciousness of youth was hers to 
the full. 

As Artois thought of it | 
was conscious, as of a n 
thing, of the wonderful beauty 
of such innocent youth. 

It was horrible to connect it 
with suffering. And yet that 
link in the chain did exist. 
Vere had not something that 
surely she ought to have, and, 
without consciously missing it, 
she must sometimes subtly, per- 
haps vaguely, be aware that 
there was a lack in her life. 
Her mother gave her great love. 
But she was not to her mother 
what a son would have been. 
And the love that is mingled 
with regret has surely sonie- 
thing shadowy in it. 

Maurice Delarey had been as 
the embodiment of joy. It was 
strange that from the fount of 
joy’ sorrow was thrown up. 
3ut so it was. From him sor- 
row had come. From him sor- 
row might still come, even for 
Vere. 

In the white and silent day 
Artois again felt the stirring of 
intuition, as he had felt it long 
But now he roused him- 


ago. 
self, and resolutely, almost 
angrily, detached his mind 


from its excursions towards the 
future. 

* Do you often think of to- 
morrow?” he suddenly said to 








if he had defiled it, might not 
Hermione have been the sub- 
ject of a great revulsion? 
Horror can kill, but it can also 
eure. It can surely root out 
love. But from such a heart as 
Hermione’s? 

Despite all his understanding of women, Artois felt at a loss 
to-day. He could, not make up his mind what would have been 
the effect upon Hermione if she had learned that her husband had 
betrayed her. 

Presently he left that subject and came to Vere. 

When he did this he was conscious at once of a change within 
him. His tenderness and pity for Hermione were replaced by an- 
other tenderness and pity. And these were wholly for Veré. 
Hermione was suffering because of Maurice. But Vere was surely 
suffering, subconsciously, because of Hermione. 2 

There were two links in the chain of suffering, that between 
Maurice and Hermione, and that between Hermione and Vere. 

For a moment he felt as if Vere were bereaved, were motherless. 
The sensation passed directly he realized the exaggeration in his 
mind. But he still felt as if the girl were deprived of something 
which she ought to possess, which, till now, he had thought she did 
possess. It seemed to him that Vere stood quite outside of her 
mother’s life, instead of in it, in its centre, its core; and he pitied 
the child, almost as he pitied other children from time to time, 
‘children to whom their parents were indifferent. And yet Hermione 
loved Vere, and Vere could not know what he had only known com- 
pletely to-day—that the mother often felt lonely with the child. 

Vere did not know that, but surely some day she would find 
it out. 

Artois knew her character well, knew that she was very sensitive, 
very passionate, quick to feel and quick to understand. He dis- 
covered in her qualities inherited both from her father and her 
mother, attributes both English and Sicilian. In appearance she 
resembled her father. She had “thrown back” to the Sicilian 
ancestor, as he had. She had the southern eyes, the southern 
grace, the southern vivacity and warmth that‘had made him so 
attractive. But Artois divined a certain stubbornness in Vere that 
had been lacking in the dead man, a stubbornness that took its rise 
not in stupidity but in a secret consciousness of force. 

Vere, Artois thought, might be violent, but would not be fickle. 
She had a loyalty in her that was Sicilian in jts fervor, a sense of 
gratitude such as the contadini have, although by many it is denied 
to them; a quick and lively temper, but a disposition that re- 
sponded to joy, to brightness, to gayety, to sunlight, with a swift- 
ness, almost a fierceness, that was entirely un-English. 

Her father had been the dancing Faun. She had not, could never 
have his gift of thoughtlessness. For she had intellect, derived 
from Hermione, and an odd truthfulness that was certainly not 
Sicilian. Often there were what Artois called “ Northern Lights ” 
in her sincerity. The strains in her, united, made, he thought, a 





Shutting his eyes for a moment as 
if to ward off some dreadful vision 





the boatman. breaking from his 
silence. 

* Signore 

“Do you often wonder what 
is going to happen to-morrow, 
what you will do, whether you 
will be happy or sad?” 

The man threw up his head. “ No, signore. Whatever comes is 
destiny. If I had food to-day it is enough for me. Why should | 
bother about to-morrow’s maccheroni?” 

Artois smiled. The boat was close in now to the round platform 
of stone that projected beneath the wall of the Marina. 

As he stepped out he gave the boatman a generous buonamano. 

“You are quite right, comrade,” he said. “It is the greatest 
mistake in the world to bother about to-morrow’s maccheroni.” 


hig 


CHAPTER V 


THREE days after Artois’s conversation with Hermione in the 
Grotto of Virgil the Marchesino Isidoro Panacci came smiling into 
his friend’s apartments in the Hétel Royal des Etrangers. He 
was smartly dressed in the palest possible shade of gray, with a 
bright pink tie, pink socks, brown shoes of the rather boatlike 
shape affected by many young Neapolitans, and a’ round straw 
hat, with a small brim, that was set slightly on the side of his 
curly head. In his mouth was a cigarette, and in his buttonhole a 
pink carnation. He took Artois’s hand with his left hand, squeezed 
it affectionately, murmured, “Caro Emilio,” and sat down in an 
easy attitude on the sofa, putting his hat and stick on a table 
near by. 

It was quite evident that he had come for no special reason. 
He had just dropped in, as he did whenever he felt inclined, to 
gossip with “Caro Emilio;’ and it never occurred to him that 
possibly he might be interrupting an important piece of work. 
The Marchesino could not realize work. He knew his friend pub- 
lished books. He even saw him sometimes actually engaged in 
writing them, pen in hand. But he was sure anybody would far 
rather sit and chatter with him, or hear him play a valse on the 
piano, or a bit of the “ Bohéme,” than bend over a table all by 
himself. And Artois always welcomed him. He liked him. [But 
it was not only that which made him complaisant. Doro was a 
type, and a singularly perfect one. 

Now Artois laid down his pen, and pulled forward an armchair 
opposite to the sofa. 

**Mon Dieu, Doro! 
out of the sea!” 

The Marchesino showed his teeth in a smile which also shone in 
his round and boyish eyes. 

“T have just come out of the sea. Papa and I have been bathing 
at the Eldorado. We swam round the Castello until we were 
opposite your windows, and sang, ‘ funiculi, funicula!’ in the 
(Continued on page 30.) 


How fresh you look, like a fish just pulled 
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Books and Bookmen 
(Continued from page 20.) 


“It's interesting, breaking into this play- 
writing business,” he confided. ‘ They say 
that there’s more money in it than in 
writing a novel, but a_ successful novel 
brings in from $25,000 to $75,000, and it 
takes a pretty good play to make that much. 
When you write a book the publisher is 
satisfied to give all the credit to the author, 
but the play manager only seems to adver- 
tise himself. Most people in the writing 
game are weak enough to want some credit 
for it: I suppose there is some sort of 
credit in it. I wonder how much a_pub- 
lisher makes out of a successful book?” 

“Tow did you come to get into Alaska?” 
[ parried. 

“fT went up with the first rush in ’97. 
Id been studying law at the Chicago Law 
College, with the intention of joining my 
brothers, who have a practice in that city. 
Then the gold rush came and I hiked out 
there. I took my chances at anything that 
came along, cutting wood for steamboats 
and any old thing. I was a big husky, and 
it was always easy to get a job that would 
keep me alive. Then I went up to Nome 
with a dredge, and I got hold of some good 
property there. 

“Vos, I did all kinds of things. When- 
ever people wanted a job done that nobody 
else would handle, they’d take a look at my 
back and soak it on to me. By the way, 
| first broke into playwriting up there. It 
was a local comedy which took me four 
days to write. I fixed up an -agreement 
with the Swede dance-hall owner who pro- 
duced it that if the first act went off well 
| was to receive the money immediately 
after, or the rest wouldn’t be given. Then I 
hiked off to the Arctic Brotherhood. That’s 
a mighty strong secret society all over 
Alaska—a_ cross between the Elks and 
Masons, I should say. I told the Arctic 
chief to bring a bunch down to root for me. 
Say! you ought to have seen them. They 
roared and stamped and tore up the benches, 
and | got my money all right, but just as 
the second act began the show was broken 
up by a dog fight. 

“You see, when the miners come in to 
town they leave their dogs in the keno room. 
Dogs up there are worth from $75 to $100 
apiece, so naturally as soon as two get to 
fighting their owners rush out and start 
battering them about the head to prevent 
them biting each other in the foot. Well, 
there was a full house dog fight back 
in the keno room that evening, and that 
burst up the show. 

“T used to sing when I was in the camps. 
My partner and I became the most popular 
people round there because of our musical 
gifts. and we organized a regular orchestra. 
We had a deaf barytone and an awful tenor, 
and they only sang one song, which began, 
‘IT would that my love.’ It was very amus- 
ing when they began to sing. The tenor 
would strike his bedrock tune, and the deaf 
man would bend down until he caught it 
and then let his barytone fly. He was al- 
ways a little bit behind the tenor, because 
he had to watch his partner’s lips to know 
Where he was singing.” 

He told me many such stories as we sat 
there beneath the kayaks and oomiaks and 
boots of salmon-skin and whale harpoons. 
3ut of Flambeau and the mining camp that 
was horn there, of old man Gale and his 
enemy Stark, of the originals of Necia and 
the devoted Poleon, the two great characters 
of The Barrier, I could learn little. Per- 
haps upon such subjects he can express him- 
self hest through the medium of his books. 





Senate Agreements 


To persons who follow the doings of Con- 
gress few announcements mean more than 
one which reads something like this: “ The 
Senate has agreed to vote on the bill on 
lhursday, the tenth, at three o’clock.” If 
the measure’ is one that has long attracted 
the attention of the country the statement 
means that its Senatorial battle is over; 
that on the day named advocates and op- 
ponents will answer to the roll call, and 
the majority will prevail. It is usually 
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known in cases where there has been serious 
debate and considerable delay that the bill 
will pass when it reaches a vote. 

The importance of a simple agreement to 
vote reveals the theory of procedure in the 
United States Senate. No majority, no 
presiding officer, and no committee can de- 
termine the date for a vote.. The consent of 
all the Senators is requisite. The least im- 
portant man on the minority side is thus 
assured of the fullest opportunity to dis- 
cuss any measure. In_ return for this 
courtesy it is understood that no bill for 
which a majority actually desires to vote 
shall be killed by delay. There are thus 
two sides to the ‘“ Senatorial courtesy” of 
which we hear so much—a concession to 
the individual, and a deference to the will 
of the known majority. 





Making It Clear 


A COLLEGE professor, in company with his 
son, was enjoying a walk in the country, 
when he met an old farmer. It had been a 
very wet season, and the professer, think- 
ing to start the conversation in a way that 
would prove interesting to the farmer, re- 
marked: 

“There has been a rather abnormal pre- 
cipitation of late.” 

The farmer seemed somewhat embar- 
rassed, and the professor’s son, who used a 
different vernacular, though he was a stu- 
dent in the college to which his father was 
attached, attempted to straighten out the 
matter. Drawing the farmer to one side, 
he said in a superior way: 

“The governor means that we’ve 
having a hell of a lot of rain.” 


been 





A Presentiment 


Sne has married for love, and her wedding 
is o'er; 

And the clothes that she never will need 
any more, 

That she would not take with her and never 
would wear, 

Now her mother folds up with the tender- 
est care. 


Perhaps there are tears that fall into the 


folds, 

For the wise mother’s heart a presentiment 
holds 

That her daughter, enlightened, ere six 


moons have waned 
Will have cause to send back for the clothes 
she disdained. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





The Wrong Tense 


DoroTHEA’s father was sitting before a 
window in his country house with Dorothea 
on his knees. He was looking across the 
fields with unseeing eyes, when the lassie 
broke in on his reverie with, “ What are you 
looking at, papa?” 

* T was looking into the future, my dear.” 

“The future, papa! I thought it was into 
the pasture!” 





Britain’s New Patent Law 


INGLAND has adopted a new patent law 
under which all articles patented must be 
produced in that country or the patent will 
be cancelled. This is due to Mr. Lloyd 
George, the President of the Board of Trade, 
and has already produced f remarkable 
stimulus to certain trades. It is a definitely 
and clearly worded act, and there is no es- 
caping from it. Every patent granted with- 
in the limits of the British Isles will have 
to be worked there. Further, the act is 
retroactive, and all owners of patents 
taken out in 1904 and before that date will 
by the 28th of August this year be com- 
pelled to show cause why they should not 
be made to work their manufactures in that 
country. Great Britain has granted some- 
thing like 8000 patents to foreigners. Many 
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of these are not worth much, but a large 
number are very valuable. ; 
It is rumored that a large American ma- 
chinery firm has representatives now in Eng- 
land looking for suitable land for the pur- 


pose of manufacturing all the tools for 
which they have British patents. Another 


American firm holding British patents for 
safety razors will in a few months be find- 
ing work for 500 hands at Sheffield. An- 
other company has bought land in London, 
and all this in four weeks time. One 
can already compute that 10,000 additional 
working people will be directly employed 


twelve months hence as a result of the 
amended patents act. 
Finally, when all these patents lapse 


England will have definitely established con- 
cerns ready to continue the industries. The 
new act, unlike its preceding ones, is so 
definitely and clearly worded that there are 
no loopholes to afford escape from it. The 
industries about to be created will become 
British industries. 





Not Exactly 


“ TIME is money.” 


“ Hard times aren’t.” 


The Omen 


Mr. NEWLYWED. “ But, my love) why are 
you weeping?” 

Mrs. Newrywep. “Oh, John, John! = I 
just peeped into the kitchen and saw that 
cook has on her travelling gown.” 





A Chicago Tragedy . 
“Why does that tall woman over in the 
eorner look so sad?” , 
“Because she can’t get a divorcee.” 
“Why can’t she get one?” 
*“She’s not married.” 








WHIPPED CREAM. 

Tue large percentage of cream in BornpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 
EvAPoRATED MILK (unsweetened) permits of satisfactory whip- 
ping, if milk and utensils are thoroughly chilled. Use flat or 
coarse wire whipper. Quickest results are obtained by whipping 


| in bowl packed in ice. ¢*s 


THE B 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. e*%.s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


“A shining coun- 
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tenance’ is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 
The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 





































































JOINING THE WORLD’S LARGEST CANTILEVER BRIDGE 
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IT IS NOW POSSIBLE TO CROSS TILE EAST RIVER BETWEEN 
BLACKWELLS ISLAND BRIDGE, THE LAST GAP IN WHICH WAS 
OF THE BRIDGE, THE LARGEST CANTILEVER STRUCTURE IN 


UPPER 
REC 
EXISTENCE, WILL BE 8230 FEET, AND IT WILL CARRY A DOUBLE DECK 


THE LONG ISLAND 
BY A NARROW 


SHORE BY MEANS 
STEEL PATHWAY. 


OF THE NEW 
THE LENGTH 


NEW YORK AND 
ENTLY SPANNED 








THE APOLOGY OF A _ DICTATOR 


bg IENHOR JOAO FRANCO, the Portuguese dictator, 
whose measures of repression were the direct 
cause of the assassination of King Carlos and 





the Crown Prince, has explained the motives 
which actuated him to the correspondent of an 
Italian newspaper. Senhor Franco fled from 


Portugal almost immediately after the tragedy, 
and has since then been wandering through the 
west of Europe, moving from city to city, striv- 
ing hard to keep his identity concealed from the infuriated Portu- 
guese conspirators who are believed to be trailing him. 

*T am here in exile,” said Franco. * The work to which I had 
dedicated my life and all my strength was destroyed by the blood- 
thirsty act of a few unfortunate madmen. ‘The fate of man con- 
ceals ferocious stupidities! ‘The shots that killed the King and 
the Crown Prince struck me also. I died with my friends, just 
at the time when [I was sure that my life was useful to my 
country. . 

“ But I must not talk about it! The future will cither vindicate 
or condemn me. Let it condemn me if my disgrace can help my 
country. My duty to my country seals my lips. I have no right 
to defend myself; my words might trouble the work of my suc- 
cessors. My country is in need of peace, and I had hoped to give 
it both peace and grandeur. Portugal is a littie country, but she 
may still be great. I thought that I had a great work to do, but 
destiny willed that I was not to do it. I have come away, but 
I have no right to talk or to do anything to disturb the work of 
the people who stand to-day where [ stood yesterday.” 

“ Your enemies will say that you cannot find anything to excuse 
your acts; they will say that their accusations are true and that 
you cannot deny them,” it was urged. 

“Well, and if they do? Who do I serve except myself and my 
own interests if I defend myself? And after all what difference 
does opinion make when a man knows the truth? The result is 
the only thing that counts in the work of the statesman. If he 
sueceeds he is a hero; if he fails he is an adventurer—and more 
than one great victory has been the work of chance. Last July, 
when the special envoys of the great European journals came to 
Portugal to look into the condition of the country, they were 
unanimous in their spontaneous expressions of sympathy and in 
their indorsement of my governmental work. When their opinion 
was known, all the Portuguese journals unfavorable to me attacked 
me with extraordinary ferocity, and so they attacked the foreign 
journals. They said that I had defamed my country to justify 
my work and so ‘ put myself upon a pedestal to foreign eyes.’ 

“Tf I should talk now they would again accuse me of slandering 
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my native land. They begged me to come away; they said that my 
leaving the country would make it easier to establish peace. | 
promised them that I would go, and so I went. I want to keep to 
the spirit of my promise; I do not wish to interfere with them in 
any way, and I will say nothing but this: all that the newspapers 
said about my relations at court being strained is false. Until the 
moment of my departure I received nothing but proofs of cordiality. 
I will affirm one thing more: they say that the assassination was 
provoked by my dictatorship. That is false. The crime was com- 
mitted when it was known that my dictatorship had ended. That is 
proved by the fact that my decree of November fixed the elections 
for the month of April. We were in the midst of electoral prepara- 
tion when the crime was accomplished.” 

“But the decree abolishing parliamentary immunity was pFro- 
mulgated only two days before the assassination; they say that it 
was that decree which filled the cup to overflowing.” 

“In such events they always say that the last act of the govern- 
ment was the cause. I will tell you why 1 promulgated that 
decree, although the Chamber had been dissolved since May. 
did it because of the crimes against the safety of the state. I 
did it after I discovered that there were Deputies—members of 
the Chamber of Deputies—among the conspirators who organized 
the revolutionary attempt of January 28, which failed only be- 
cause the army was faithful to the King.” 

“So there was a revolutionary movement among the population?” 

“No, not among the poptlation; among the politicians. It was 
not a movement strong enough to effect a revolution, but it was a 
menace; it was strong enough to be dangerous; strong enough to 


bring about much trouble. I knew that if I did not warn the 
conspirators I should be forced to suppress them later on. My 
decree had but one meaning—prevention. [ issvied it to force 


across the frontier of Portugal men who I knew were dangerous 
to the state. But, I beg of you, do not make me say things that I 
do not want to say and that I must not say! 1 have said too 
much.” 

“What are your future plans?” the ex-dictator was asked. 

“T do not know. I must have advice. As far as I am personally 
concerned I care for nothing but my country’s peace. But it seems 
to me that my son needs the life of a city. He had studied law 
three years: he renounced that by the wish of his mother. TI want 
him to perfect himself in foreign languages. I want him to live 
with his fellow creatures, to live in the common life, to make 
friends and to be a friend. In a short time he will be twenty-one 
years old. Young people need companions; they ought to live 
among people of their own age.” 

Franco was silent, engrossed in thoughts of his son’s future. 
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A Merry Throng Within 
Mother’s Hearing. The 


Health Merry-Go-Round 


keeps the children fascinated and entertaingd for hours 
together. at the same time furnishing most wholesome 
exercise that makes them strong and sturdy 

It is a real Merry-Go-Round, with a real organ that will 
play any tune. The children do the propelling with an 
easy forward and backward swing that gently exercises 
every muscle, develops the lungs, straightens the back 
and strengthens the limbs. It gives the motion of row- 
ing without the danger of water; brings roses to the 
cheeks; makes appetites keen; keeps the little folks 
away from dust and the perils of the streets; enables 
mother to know what company her little ones are keep- 
ing; makes them popular with their mates. Pays for it- 
self times over in many ways. Each Health Merry-Go- 
Round has four comfortable seats. 

Not a toy for a few days—it will last for years. Built 
substantially of iron, steel and seasoned hard wood. 
Handsomely painted in black and red. Organ has hree 
tune changes, and more may be had any time—a good 
toned instrument. Hexagonal canopy is ten feet in 
diameter, neatly made; an ornament to grounds and 
shelter from sun and rain. 

A fathers invention for his child. Physicians endorse 
it. To see it is to buy it. We make a special offer to 
parents. 

Write To-day for Details About 
3 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 


Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 62, Quincy, Ill. 


























The Best Bitter Liqueur 


[Jnderberg 


The World's Best 


& Bitters 


Creates a healthy 
appetite and in- 


sures good di- 

gestion. A de- 

lightful tonic. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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¥ 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U. S. Agents, New York, 


AQUIN, 


=PARIS== 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his trade- 
mark having been extensively coun- 
terfeited, his waist-bands will be of 
white ground with reddish-brown let- 
ters for the Summer Season of 1908. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. First departure 
April 15. 55 days, $475. F. C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 
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Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International: Cheques, Cer- 


C red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 
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Hygienic Fads of a Day 
By Edward A. Ayers, M.D. 


Tue world is full of pent hygienic am- 
bitions, latent explosive forces seeking cures, 
and, as corn in the popper, they must ex- 
plode to relieve tension. Yesterday it was 
sun baths modified by blue glass, sunrise 
strolls on the dew, or in the * altogether,” 
chloride of gold, vegetarianism, nut diet, 
Jaegerism, electric belts, high oscillators, 
banting, ete., ad infinitum. To-day it is 
negation therapeutics, evangelical psyche- 
therapeutics, Metchnikoff lactose; and_ to- 
morrow it will be something else equally 
exciting and ephemeral. What a scrap-heap 
of sanitary fads is accumulating! Shades 
of calomel, fresh air, exercise, and simple 
diet! The constant succession of lauded 
cures, which go up like a rocket and come 
down like the stick ought to develop a 
large bump of pessimism— but does not. 
A “cure,” as the average mind conceives it, 
is of nearly equal imminence to angel visits 
or arrival of one’s proverbial “ ship,’ to 
hen’s teeth or to inerrant weather predic- 
tion. If the medical profession can qualify 
as an expert it will count 
“cures” on fingers and thumbs, and still 
not find all required. There are thousands 
of remedies wholly satisfactory, and hun- 
dreds of complaints directly curable, but not a 
dozen specific cures of constitutional diseases. 

A remedy which can cure a constitutional 
disease is called a “ specific,” because it can 
single out and destroy the special cause of 
a disease. Such are quinine in malaria, 
Behring’s anti-toxin in diphtheria, mercury 
in syphilis, and a number of other germ 
destroyers. But no infective diseases have 
yet been cut short by direct saturation of 
the blood with germicides, the strength of 
saturation necessary being also destructive 
to man. 

Another great field in whieh we may look 
for “ specific ” cures is that of the chemical 
diseases, which are due to loss of proper 
proportion of the natural secretions which 
sustain health—gastric, pancreatic, thyroid, 
adrenal, and to over-accumulation of chem- 
icals whieh should be eliminated. Such dis- 
eases are gout, rheumatism, cretinism, Ad- 
dison’s disease, various heart and kidney 
disorders, hardening of the arteries, and 
consequent apoplexies, convulsions — even 
obesity. 

Most of the exploited cures that hold the 
public eye for a time have elements of truth, 
and while applied with the enthusiasm and 
fidelity innate with new fads, prove helpful, 
but only for a while. Did the Keeley cure 
ever cure? No doubt many men did stop 
drinking liquor who took the cure; but the 
chloride of gold had nothing to do with it. 
No chloride of gold, nor any other remedy, 
can reverse the destructive change in struc- 
ture found in cirrhosis of the liver due to 
prolonged alcoholic saturation, any more 
than a harness maker can “ doctor” a rot- 
ted trace back to sound leather. The blue- 
glass craze had a scientific basis of fact 
which was elucidated through the Finsen 
light rays. 

The influence of mental attitude over 
physical and mental hygiene is very great, 
but its degree is wildly exaggerated when 
set up as a cure-all, or even a remedy that 
is independent of many purely physical 
aids. At what insanity one must have ar- 
rived who treats melancholia, headache, 
with loss of appetite and furred tongue, all 
due to too much food and too little elimina- 
tion, by lectures and prayers, when a good 
dose of castor oil will give dumb, struggling 
Nature the simple assistance she would 
gladly obtain, could she but speak! Or 
what shall we say of swallowing acetanilid 
headache checks in similar conditions, which 
only smother Nature’s cry for genuine re- 
lief? The world’s remedy stage is crowded 
with a mob, each member watching hawk- 
eyed for a passing monopoly of the lime- 
light centre. When will we realize that our 
bodily mechanism is the most complex unit 
on earth, and that the application of reme- 
dies is and must be a great art founded in 
wise adjustment of widely varying, yet in- 
timately interdependent, scientific facts? 

Medical science is the most exacting of 
all, yet what a host of “ half-baked ” enthu- 
siasts, or promoters, rush forward, ready to 
juggle with the mechanism of life! 
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There’s twice the pleas- 
ure in the journey, and 
twice the pleasure after- 
ward—if you 


KODAK 


And anybody can make good 
pictures. It’s simple from start 
to finish by the Kodak system. 
Press the button—do the rest— 
or leave it to another—just as 
you please. Kodak means pho- 
tography with the bother left out. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalog free 
at the dealers Rochester, N. Y. . 
or by mail The Kodak City 














ye “CHAMPAGNE 


for her social functions. Besides adding 
zest and buoyancy to the merry hour, its 
elegant flavor and bouquet reflects the 
fine discrimination of the hostess. 
Served in the best American homes. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 
water, to serenade you. Why didn’t you hear us? Papa has a 
splendid voice, almost like Tamagno’s in the gramcphone, when he 
sings the * Addio’ from Otello. Of course we kept a little out at 
sea. Papa is so easily recognized by his red mustaches. But still 
you might have heard us.” 

“T did.” 

“Then why didn’t you come on to the baleony, amico mio?” 

“ Because [ thought you were street singers.’ 

“ Davvero? Papa would be angry. And he is in a bad temper 
to-day anyhow.” 

* Why?” 

“Well, [ believe Gilda Mai is going to bring a causa against 
Viviano, Of course he won't marry her, and she never expected 
he could. Why, she used to be a milliner in the Toledo. I re- 
member it perfectly, and now Sigismondo— But it’s really Gilda 
that has made papa angry. You see, he has paid twice for me, 
once four thousand lire, and the other time three thousand five 
hundred. And then he has lost a lot at lotto lately. He has no 
luck. And then he, too, was in a row yesterday evening.” 

“ The Marchese?” 

“ Yes, in the Chiaia. 
before every one.” 

“ Diavolo! What, a lady?” 

“ Well, if you like to call her so,” returned Doro, negligently. 
“Her husband is an impiegato of the post-oflice, or something of 
the kind.” : 

“But why should the Marchese slap her face in the Chiaia?” 

“ Because she provoked him. They took a flat in the house my 
father owns in the Strada Chiatamone. After a time they got 
behind with the rent. He let them stay on for six months without 
paying, and then he turned them out. What should he do?” Doro 
began to gesticulate. He held his right hand up on a level with 
his face, with the fingers all drawn together and pressed against 
the thumb, and moved it violently backwards and forwards, bring- 
ing it close to the bridge of his nose, then throwing it out towards 
Artois. “ What else, I say? Was he to give his beautiful rooms 
to them for nothing? And she with a face like—have you, I ask 
you, Emilio, have you seen her teeth?” 

“T have never seen the signora in my life!” 

“ You have never seen her teeth? Dio Mio!” He opened his two 
hands, and, lifting his arms, shook them loosely above his head, 
shutting his eyes for an instant as if to ward off some dreadful 
vision. “They are like the keys of a piano from Bordicelli’s! 
Basta!’ He dropped his hands and opened his eyes. “ Yesterday 
papa was walking in the Chiaia. He met Signora Merani, and 
she began to abuse him. She had a red parasol. She shook it 
at him! She called him vigliaceo—papa, a Panacci, dei Duchi 
di Vedrano! The parasol—it was a bright red, it infuriated papa. 
He told the signora to stop. She knows his temper. Every one in 
Naples knows our tempers, every one! I, Viviano, even Sigis- 
mondo, we are all the same, we are all exactly like papa. If we 
are insulted we cannot control ourselves. You know it, Emilio!” 

“T am perfectly certain of it,’ said Artois. ‘I ‘am_ positive 
that none of you can.” 

“It does not matter whether it is a-man or a woman. We must 
do something with our hands. We have got to. Papa told the 
signora he should strike her at once unless she put down the red 
parasol and was silent. What did she do, the imbecile? She 
stuck out her face like this,’—he thrust his face forward with 
the right cheek turned towards Artois—‘ and said, ‘Strike me! 
strike me!’ Papa obeyed her. Poom, poom! He gave her a 
smack on each cheek before every one. ‘ You want education!’ he 
said to her. ‘And I shall give it to you. And now she may 
bring a processo, too. But did you really think we were street 
singers?” He threw himself back, took the cigarette from his 
mouth, and laughed. Then he caught hold of his biond mustache 
with both hands, gave it an upward twist, at the same time 
pouting his big lips, and added: 

“We shall bring a causa against you for that!” 

“No, Doro, you and I must never quarrel. By the way, though, 
I want to see you angry. Every one talks of the Panacci temper, 
but when I am with you I always see you smiling or laughing. As 
to the Marchese, he is as lively as a boy. Viviano—’” 

“Oh, Viviano is a buffone. Have you ever seen him imitate a 
monkey from whom another monkey has snatched a nut?” 

eNO: 

“Tt is like this—” 

With extraordinary suddenness he distorted his whole face into 
the likeness of an angry ape, hunching his shoulders and uttering 
fierce simian cries. 

“No, I can’t do it.” 

With equal suddenness and self-possession he became his smiling 
self again. 

“Viviano has studied in the monkey-house. And the monk 
looking the other way when he passes along the Marina where the 
women are bathing in the summer! He shall do that for you on 
Sunday afternoon when you come to Capodimonte. It makes even 
mamma die of laughing, and you know how religious she is. But 
then, of course, men—that does not matter. teligion is for 
women, and they understand that quite well.” 

The Marchesina never made any pretence of piety. One virtue he 
had in the fullest abundance. He was perfectly sincere with 
those whom he considered his friends. That there could be any 
need for hypocrisy never occurred to him. 


He slapped Signora Merani’s face twice 
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* Mamma would hate it if we were saints,’ he ccntinued. 

“Tam sure the Marchesa can be under no apprehension on that 
score,” said Artois. 

“No, I don’t 
seriously. 

He had a sense of humor, but it did not always serve him 
Occasionally it was fitful and, when summoned by irony, remaine:! 
at a distance. 

“It is true, Emilio, you have never seen me eangry,” he con- 
tinued, reverting to the remark of Artois; “ you ought to. — Till 
you have seen a Panacci angry you do not really know him. 
With you, of course, | could never be angry—never, never. You 
are my friend, my comrade. To you | tell everything.” 

A sudden remembrance seemed to come to him. Evidently a new 
thought had started into his active mind, for his face sudden!) 
changed, and became serious, even sentimental. 

“What is it?” asked Artois. 

“To-day, just now in the sea, [ have seen a girl—Madonna! 
Emilio, she had a little nose that was perfect—perfect. How she 
was simpatica! What a beautiful girl!” 

His whole face assumed a melting expression, and he pursed his 
lips in the form of a kiss. 

“She was in the sea too?” asked Artois. 

“No. If she had been! But | was with papa. It was just 
after we had been serenading you. She had heard us, I am sure, 
for she was laughing. I dived under the boat in which she was. 
I did all my tricks for her. 1 did the mermaid and the seal. She 
was delighted. She never took her eyes from me. As to papa 
she never glanced at him. Poor papa! He was angry. She hai 
her mother with her, I think—a signora, tall, flat, ugly, but she was 
simpatica, too. She had nice eyes, and when | did the seal she 
could not help laughing, though I think she was rather sad.” 

“What sort of boat were they in?” Artois asked, with sudden 
interest. 

“A white boat with a green line.” 

“ And they were coming from the direction of Posillipo?” 

“Ma si! Emilio, do you know them? Do you know the perfect 
little nose?” 

The Marchesino laid one 
friend. 

“T believe you do! I am sure of it! The mother—she is flat 
as a carabiniere and quite old, but with nice eyes, sympathetic, 
intelligent. And the girl is a little brown—from the sun—with 
eves full of fun and fire, dark eyes. She may be Italian, and yet 
—there is something English, too. But she is not blond, she is 
not cold. And when she laughs! Her teeth are not like the keys 
of a piano from Bordicelli’s. And she is full of passion, of flame, 
of sentiment, as I am. And she is young, perhaps sixteen. Do 
you know her? Present me, Emilio! I have presented you to 
all my friends.” 

“Mio caro, you have made me your debior for life.” 

“Tt isn’t true!” 

“Indeed it is true. But I do not know who these ladies are. 
They may be Italians. They may be tourists. Perhaps to-morrow 
they will have left Naples. Or they may come from Sorrento, 
Capri. How can I tell who they are?” 

The Marchesino suddenly changed. 
gesticulating hands fell to his sides. 
melancholy. 

“Of course. How can you tell? Directly I was out of the sea 
and dressed, I went to Santa Lucia. I examined every boat, but 
the white boat with the green line was not there, Basta!” 

He lit a fresh cigarette and was silent for a moment. 
he said: 

“Emilio caro, will you come out with me to-night?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“In the boat. There will be a moon. 
Giuseppone.” 

“So far off as that?” Artois said, rather abruptly. 

“Why not? To-day I hate the town. I want tranquillity. At 
the Antico Giuseppone there will be scarcely any one. It is early 
in the season. And afterwards we will fish for sarde, or saraglie. 
Take me away from Naples, Emilio; take me away! For to-night, 
ii I stay—well, I feel that I shall not be santo.” 

Artois burst into his big roaring laugh. 

“ And why do you want to be santo to-night?” he asked. 

“The beautiful girl! I wish to keep her memory, if only for one 
night.” 

“ Very well, then. 
“Caro Emilio! 
he will be with Lidia. 
Be ready at half past seven. 

shall leave you.” 

He got up, went over to a mirror, carefully arranged his tie, and 
put on his straw hat at the exactly most impudent angle. 

“T shall leave you to write your book while I meet papa at 
the villa. Do you know why papa is so careful to be always at 
the villa at four o’clock just now?” 

“ No!” 

“Nor does mamma! If she did! Povera mamma! 
always go to mass. A rivederci, Emilio.” ; 

He moved his hat a little more to one side and went out, swing: 
ing his walking-stick gently to and fro in a manner that was 
pensive and almost sentimental. 

(To be Continued.) 


think so,” returned the Marchesino, quit: 


hand eagerly on the arm of his 


His ardor vanished. His 
His expressive face grew 
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We will fish, and you shall be a saint.” 
Perhaps Viviano will come too. But I think 
She is singing to-night at the Teatro Nuovo. 
I will call for you. And now I 
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Trees as Crops 


“[p is as sure that forest land can be 
made to grow successive crops of trees un- 
der proper methods as that plough land-can 
he made to grow successive crops of wheat,’ 
ays the Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
art of his annual report wherein he speaks 
of the national forests. 

This country, which once could boast of 
forest resources richer than any other na- 
tio in the world, has been cutting three 
times as much timber for a number of 
yeurs as there is grown, and the considera- 
tion of timber as a crop to be carefully 
harvested has come at a time when many of 
the virgin forests are already depleted. 
(Continuing, Secretary Wilson says in part: 

“Just as American farming has had to 
develop, and is still developing, methods 
adapted to the conditions of each region to 
make the best use of the agricultural lands, 
so must the forester learn by scientific 
study and practical trial to make the best 
use of our timber land. And the best use 
means. of course, not merely its best use 
for the growing of trees, but its best use 
with reference to all interests directly or 
indirectly affected by it. 

“As time passes, it will doubtless appear 
that the principles which centuries of ex- 
perience in older countries have placed at 
our command can be applied with increas- 
ing good results as we grow more familiar 
with our own special conditions. The issue 
is sharply between caring for our forests by 
applying a system of known efficiency or 
suffering certain loss, not only of the for- 
ests, but of usable water and soil as well, 
through the operation of causes as certain 
to act as are the rivers to run to the sea.” 

The Forest Service now has administra- 
tion over more than 164,000,000 acres of 
land. This is slightly more than one-fifth 
of the country’s total forested area; the re- 
mainder is in the hands of private owners. 
Nearly all the timber land of the unap- 
propriated public domain is now in the na- 
tional forests. This means that it is being 
protected against fire, theft, and wasteful 
exploitation, that its power to grow wood 
and store water is being safeguarded for 
all time, and that, nevertheless, its present 
supply of useful material is open to im- 
mediate use whenever it is wanted. The re- 
port says: 

* The timber in the national forests, which 
is the legacy of the growth of centuries, is 
now in the truest sense public property, ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the people-— 
primarily for the benefit of the people of the 
West, since they are nearest at hand, but, 
on the whole, for the benefit of every part 
of the country, since the welfare of every 
section is interwoven with that of all others. 
The communities and settlers adjacent to 
the forests are safe from any fear of mo- 
nopoly of one of the chief necessities of 
civilized man.” 

The secretary tells interestingly of how 
the government manages its timber lands as 
a trustee. It gives timber away through 
free-use permits in small quantities to the 
actual home-maker, who comes to develop 
the country, and in larger quantities to com- 
munities for public purposes. Its system 
of management is vastly different from that 
of a landlord. When large quantities of 
timber are harvested from the national for- 
ests ‘sales are made to the highest bidder, 
but under such restrictions as look to the 
maintenance of a lasting supply answering 
to the needs of the locality, to be had with- 
out favoritism and without extortionate de- 


mand based upon the-necessity of the con- 
sumer, 





The Tax Dodger Doesn’t Tell 


“Witar is ‘untold wealth,’ pa?” 


list The property you keep out of the tax 





Spring Cleaning 

Mrs. Jones. “Good gracious, Mrs. Brown, 

be hy is your husband going through all those 

neg actions? Is he training for a prize- 
ght? 

Mrs. Brown. “Not at all; he’s merely 

getting in form to beat the carpets.” 
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é Special Summer Cruises 


during 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 


To Norway, Spitzbergen, North Cape, Iceland, Scotland, Orkney, Faroe 


Islands, and Northern Capitals, by the 


magnificent Twin-Screw Steamships 


“OCEANA,” ««METEOR,” and «« KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE”’ 
which insure the tourist all the comforts that a modern steamship can com- 
mand. Excellent connections from America by the company’s transatlantic 
service. Duration from 14 to 24 days (starting from Hamburg); rates $62,50 
and up, including all expenses aboard steamer. 


Our CRUISE DEPARTMENT is fully equipped to make suggestions and give 
full information regarding these and other cruises 
to all parts of the world 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


1334 Walnut Street 159 Randolph Street 
*Philadelphia Chicago 


908 Market Street 90 State Street 
San Francisco Boston 


901 Olive Street, St. Louis 














OT since ale was first brewed, centuries 
ago, has it attained the perfection shown 
to-day in every bottle cf EVANS’—there 
you find the culmination of ale goodness. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, and Dealers. 





Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, - - - HUDSON, N.Y, | 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
Ny 2osit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freight on every bicycle. 

FACTORY PRICES on bicycles,tires 
‘ Ge andsundries. Do not duy until youreceive our cat- 
alogsand learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-269 Chicago, Ill. 








Copyright Wotice 





Class A, XXc, No. 201197.—L1BRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit, 
Be it remembered, ‘That on the tenth day of March, 1908, 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., hath deposited in 
this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘Historical Studies of Church- 
Building in the Middle Ages, Venice, Siena, Florence. By 
Charles Eliot Norton,” the right whereof he claims as author 
and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C, 

HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 11, 1908, 








see srpstttl! 
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ly, 


Salt Lake and the 


Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 
esting way to go to 


| There’s an 
exceptional train run- 
ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


Union Pacific 


All the comforts and luxuries 
of best hotels. For tickets, 
reservations, etc., ask 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 





Omaha, Neb. 









































































SHE railroads of France cover 34,778 kilometers, 
and employ 263,000 men, each one of whom is 
independent, comfortable, and care free. He 
needs have no anxiety for the future of his 
family, for he knows that he will receive his 
pension when he becomes too old to work. He 
saves from twelve to twenty per cent. per diem 
on living expenses. All the men who work on 
the roads are lodged free of charge in houses 
built by the companies, and as a rule their fuel and lights are sup- 
plied free. In exceptional cases payment is made at the price for 
which the companies obtain their own lighting and fuel. When 
the employee does not need a house he is allowed the rent equivalent, 
the money being deposited to his credit with his retirement fund. 
The building and loan associations maintained by the companies 
build houses for the employees and lend money at three per cent. 

By forming societies which work under their own auspices, or by 
contributing to the employees’ independent associations, all the com- 
panies have made it casy for their workmen to buy provisions, 
turniture, clothing, and household goods of every kind. The rail- 
roads have established general stores, which are open to all who 
work on the roads and sell goods at cost prices. They also main- 
tain and assist the few stores which the employees have founded, 
but these are not sufficiently numerous to do the work of the ecom- 
panies’ own stores. 

When a man changes his run, or when the company moves him to 
a new station, if the cost of living in the new place exceeds the 
cost of living in the old, allowance covering the excess is added 
to his pay. The company helps him pay for his uviform. In 1906 
the railroads’ bill for uniforms for their employees amounted to 
$125,000. When a man has two or more children, and his pay is 
below a certain amount, the company supplements his salary in 
order to enable him to bring up his child in a manner adequate to 
his dignity as a representative of the road. If he has needy rela- 
tions dependent upon him the company allows him money enough 
to do his duty, as he sees it. Just as French justice admits the 
heat of passion as an “ extenuating circumstance ” in crime, so the 
French railroad corporation recognizes the necessity of a man who 
may live on a stipend sometimes burdening himself with dependent 
relations. When the workman is sure that his circumstances are 
beyond his resources he turns to the boss as a boy turns to his 
father, and his right to assistance is never questioned. The com- 
pany lends him just what he needs, without interest. Sickness, 
death, a request for help from a poor relation—apything of that 
kind is considered valid reason for his demand for a loan, and he 
gets his money without a string to it. 





The Social Work of the French Railroads 


A notable source of profit is the prize-money for vigilance an! 
good work given by the companies. In 1906 this item amounted {uo 
$1,828,200. 

The men work for the comfort and conveniences of the company ; 
they represent the roads; they are the cnly men of the roads secn 
by the public. The American railroad employee may be the oniy 
visible representative of the road, but he does not glory in his 
position; he is hard worked; generally he has no pension to look 
forward to; he knows that his widow will work after he dics— 
presumably for the company, but still she will work and work 
hard. Not so with the widow of the French railroad employee. She 
lives on the pension. The companies maintain a fund for the 
orphans of their employees.’ The apprentice schools in the com- 
panies’ workshops, professional schools, and similar institutions, 
which include housekeeping schools, are considered necessary to the 
moral well-being of the employees and their families. In 1906, 


$171,200 beyond the regular subscriptions were devoted: to the- 


employees’ musical societies, clubs, and analogous associations. 

Kmployees and their families travel on their own lines on passes, 
and the passes cover all the “ dependents,” indigent off-shoots of 
the family and the children who may be under care of the family. 
On all lines except his own, the railroad employee and his family 
pay one-quarter fare. Once a year every employee has a right to 
travel free on all the lines: the company takes it for granted that 
it will do him good to see the total railroad system of France. The 
women of the family go to and from the market on trip tickets and 
the children travel free of cost to school and back. 

Although strict precautions are taken to prevent disease, acci- 
dents, and alcoholism, the companies’ expenses are heavy. But no 
man employed by a French railroad corporation worries for his 
future or for the future of his family. Doctors, nurses, and need 
are furnished. So, well dressed, well fed, well housed, with money 
piling up against the idleness of his latter years, assured of the 
well-being of his family, the French employee dances gaily through 
his twenty-five years of active service; or, if incapacitated, ends his 
days a pampered invalid. During sickness his pay goes on. Some 
roads allow their employees full pay for six months of sickness, 
with the right (when supported by a doctor’s certificate) to in- 
crease the time to an additional six months’ full pay, followed 
by six months’ half-pay. The families of the employee also re- 
ceive free medical attendance. 

Usually the working life of the railroad man amounts to twenty- 
five years, but the systems of the companies provide for premature 
incapacity. The railroad employee’s widow receives half her hus- 
band’s pension, and orphans are given a proportional fraction of 
this amount. 





Antwerp’s Diamond Cutters 


T is estimated that nearly one- 
half of the 5000 diamond 


the handling of the machinery. 
ter work they are given crystals to cut. 


over it into the top of which liquid alumi- 
num is poured. This takes the shape of 
the mould and, after cooling, firmly secures 


For the lat- 

































































































cutters of Antwerp were 
thrown out of work through 
the failure of orders from 
the United States on account 
of the financial crisis.  Al- 
most three-fourths of the world’s production 
of diamonds are bought by the people of 





the United States. There were practi- 
cally no diamonds sold to the United 
States in the Antwerp market during 


November and December, owing to the 
financial crisis. What an instantaneous 
effect financial slumps have on the selling 
of luxuries may be seen from the falling 
off in the demand for diamonds on Ameri- 
can account, as shown in recent statisties 
from New York, according to which the cut 
diamonds imported amounted in November 
to a value of only $593,000, as compared 
with $781,000 in October, $1,311,000 in Sep- 
tember, $2,360,000 in August, and $2,674,- 
060 in July, the uncut products showing « 
similarly heavy shrinkage. 

The diamond trade of Antwerp is one of 
the most important and valuable of Belgium. 
It is certainly the most exclusive trade in 
the world, and attempts are made on the 
part of cleavers, cutters, and polishers not 
to allow any outsider to become apprenticed ; 
and, in fact, the decision on the part of the 
diamond manufacturers te introduce ap- 
prentices, owing to a lack of skilled labor, 
brought about a very serious strike two 
years ago. To settle it the employers agreed 
to reduce the number of apprentices to 300 
and made other concessions. 

Apprentices are required to take a course 
of one year’s instruction before being in- 
trusted with regular diamond cutting. This 
begins by learning the formation of a dia- 
mond, the number of facets to be cut, and 


When the year’s instruction is over they 
begin to earn a wage of from $6 to $8 per 
week. Diamond cutters are paid a wage of 
$12 to $16 per week, cleavers $20 per week 
upward, while the sorters receive $6 to $10 
per week; thus the average wages amount 
to $13 to $14 per week. 

Thirty-five years ago the diamond trade 
was in such flourishing condition that a 
good cutter earned as much as from $220 
to $250 per week. This remarkable state 
of things, however, attracted the attention 


“of workers from all over the country; keen 


competition ensued, with the consequent 
diminishing of wages. 

The secrecy of the art of cutting and 
polishing diamonds is maintained so com- 
pletely that it is difficult to introduce this 
industry anywhere, save through Belgian or 
Dutch emigrating cutters. Thus some of 
the Antwerp manufacturers have emigrated 
to the United States, where they now supply 
a good part of the demand for diamonds 
in that country from works they have es- 
tablished there. A similar attempt has been 
made in London. 

The diamond cutting industry is divided 
into three distinct heads—cleaving, rough 
cutting (or brutage), and polishing. The 
first process is that of cutting a large, rough 
stone from the mine into smaller ones; but 
this is avoided as much as possible, unless 
the manufacturer knows that the smaller 
stones will realize a bigger price than would 
the one large one. The process of cleaving 
is not resorted to in all cases, a majority of 
the stones being at once submitted to 
brutage. 

In cleaving or sawing the rough stone is 
placed in a metal receptacle with the side 
to be cleft downward, when a mould is placed 
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the stone in its position, the mould being 
then removed. The cutting tool is a circular 
saw, about four and a half inches in diam- 
eter, made of soft copper, the edge of which 
is prepared with diamond dust and oil. The 
rough stone is then set with a slight pres- 
sure against the side of the saw, and _ re- 
mains in that position frequently as long 
as two weeks, according to the degree of 
resistance of the crystal. 

Some manufacturers cut the products of 
cleavings into layers as’ thin as a_ heavy 
sheet of paper, and from these layers is cut 
what is known to the trade as the Antwerp 
rose, a specialty of this market. 

Rough cutting, or brutage, is a process 
which might be termed that of ‘ diamond 
cut diamond.” Two stones of similar size 
and degree of hardness are fitted into metal 


caps with cement. One of these caps is 
fitted to a rotary machine, of which the 
stone forms the centre. The other cap is 


fitted to a long handle, and the cutter places 
this against the revolving stone, which is 
the first one to become smooth. Then the 
diamond held by the cutter is in turn put 
in the rotary machine, ete. 

For final cutting and’ polishing the prod- 
uct of the brutage is either set in position at 
the exact angle, in a copper holder, into 
which it is firmly fixed by means of a clamp, 
or held in position by a mould of lead, which 
has been heated for the purpose. When 
the stone is properly held by the clamp or 
mould it is pressed by the weight of the 
same against a revolving disk of soft steel 
rotating horizontally at the rate of 3000 
revolutions per minute. The disk is covered 
with a film of diamond dust and olive oil. 
After this the diamond becomes marketable. 


* 
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Skyscrapers 

SKYSCRAPERS still aspire. They rank to- 
Jav among essentials, while their future 
teens With possibilities. Erected here and 
there, isolation made them all the more con- 
spicrous, and at first suggested doubts of 
their stability. Now, however, they have 
hecome commonplace, and their capacities 
await development. 

In London, where the problem of the 
sixteen millions to be shepherded in 1961 is 
euusing some uneasiness, skyserapers have 
at length been recognized among means to- 
ward that end. America, upon the other 
hand, possesses buildings ready to exploit, 
as. for instance, by the introduction into 
New York city of an elevated road above 
the present one. Presuming houses still to 
vow, indeed who knows but that an air- 
ship system will ultimately obtain with 
transportation farther skyward. 


One outcome of “the higher life” may 
be the cultivation generally of the roof 


warden. Dridges between blocks will unify 
the upper world, which will present the ap- 
pearance of a horticultural chessboard or 
of an elevated Central Park in flower. 

Skyscrapers constitute in brief man’s 
final protest against burrowing instincts. 
Babel was his first idea, but wiser now he 
is content with humbler yet more practical 
results. True, he mines and “ moles,” but 
cither to enrich himself or for convenience 
sake, not as certain animals to make a 
subterranean home. Basement dwelling, for 
example, may be taken as significant of his 
last lingering tendency toward old cave 
habits. 





As to Wisdom 


Tue Owl the bird of wisdom is, 

The Sphinx some folks consider wise. 
The first has no known vanities, 

The second sounds no foolish cries. 


The first we judge by sundry winks, 
Portentous, full of gravity; 

And what the second really thinks 
Is doubtless thought sagaciously. 


Yet wisdom goeth not by rules— 
That's clear, for it is all too true 
I've had more sage advice from fools 
Than eer 1 got from t’other two! 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 





He Couldn’t Eat It 


Mrs, Benutam. “A tramp stole one of my 
pies to-day. 
RENILAM. * T wonder what he will do with 
it?” 





The Plumber’s Trade 


Coop plumbers are now said to go to Chile 
when they die. The national government 
has just directed that a large number of 
the cities put in complete water and sew- 
(rege systems. This means a greatly in- 
creased demand for all plumber’s supplies. 
leretofore the demand for this class of 
goods has been limited to Valparaiso and 
Santiago, while from now on it will be 
much more general, and the demand should 
soon be doubled. 

_ So far the United States has been supply- 
Ing only a comparatively small part of this 
husiness, and while American-made goods 
ire well received, the trade has not been 
properly exploited. The United States sup- 
plied in 1906 only about 3 per cent. of the 
lead pipe imported, which in all amounted 
to 824.577, U. S. eurreney; while of the bath 
supplies we furnished about 51 per cent. of 
the $21,180 worth. The other accessories 
of the plumbing business largely came from 
Europe, England taking the lead in such 
articles as brass tubing, valves, faucets, ete. 





Planked 


First Snap. “ You have broken up house- 
kee ping 7”? 
SECOND Suap. 


Went to board.” 


“Yes; poor dear father 
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George Washington 


NTO every generation of 
Americans George Wash- 
ington is justly held to be 

the purest figure in history —a 
superb example of the perfect citi- 
zen — a just and righteous ruler 
and “a light for after time.” 

This commanding personality 
had a magnificent physique. He 
stood over six feet in his stockings, 
was remarkable for horsemanship, 
agility and strength — the finest 
gentleman and athlete of his day. 

His constitution was of iron and 
he knew how tokeep itso. His 
biographers declare that in eating 
and in drinking as in all things he 
was normal; enjoying the juice of 
the malt all the days of his life. 
He drank it around campfires, as 
well as in his own home and upon 
social and state occasions. 

Furthermore, upon his Mount 
Vernon plantation he had a brew 
house, as was the regular custom 
of wealthy Virginians. 





“In Virginia the richer colonists brewed 
beer from malt imported from England.” 
—Nat’l Mag. Hist., vol. 16, page 150. 

Ford’s Biography [1900], page 193. Quo- 
tation from Samuel Stearns ibid.” 

History of Virginia by Roger Beverley. 

Colonial Liquor Laws [Thomas], p. 60, 





Budweiser 


T shines like liquid 

gold — it sparkles like 
amber dew — it quickens 
with life—a night lusty 
beer — brewed conscien- 
tiously for over fifty 
years from barley and 
hops only. 

It prolongs youth and 
preserves physical charm 
—giving strength to mus- 
cle, mind and bone —a 
right royal beverage for 
the home. 








THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Motor Power 


COLDWELL Motor 


Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
Also by many of the 
largest Golf Clubs of 


this country. 


Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER 





19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Mr. Hippo: **How dare you insult me ?” 
Captain Leo: “Insult you ?” ; 
Mr. Hippo: “* Yes, I heard you tell the porter to give me a wide berth.” 





ON THE LEVEL ON THE HILLS 
The Full-Jewelled 


ORBIN, 


Geir Automobiles 
Qrix Locks QGx Hardware 


LEADERS IN THEIR FIELDS 





NEW BRITAIN, <a CONNECTICUT 

















Racine 
Canoes 


are as beautiful 

of line and as 

thoroughly com- 

fortableand dur- 

able as the ideal 

“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 
Wash. 


lz? W, 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 38 Delaware Ave., Cainden, N. J 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Chicago, Ill. ; 821 First Ave., South Seaitle, 


Palisades, West Point, Catskill Mountains, Mohawk Valley, Niagara Falls, Great Lakes 
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THE SERIAL NUMBER 


12,279 


UNDER THE NATIONAL PURE 
FOOD LAW, GUARANTEES 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE | 


TO BE AN ABSOLUTELY 
PURE RYE WHISKEY. 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





Easter § 
Story| 


HANNAH WARNER 

HE fairy Prin: in 

a yellow tulip, tells the beauti 
|ful story of the death and resurrec 
tion of the flowers to a little crocus 
fairy born at Easter-tide. A charm: 
ing explanation for young and old 
of the meaning of Easter. 


With decorative borders, printed in two colors 
and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, I. 
|FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman ” 
Ula with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extr® 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK o1ts 








THREE HOURS ALONG THE HUDSON RIVER—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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“Better than 
THE SPOILERS” 








THE 
BARRIER 














IRST of all, this new novel 

by Rex Beach is a big, 
buoyant, bracing story of the 
last frontier—Alaska—a_ story 
to equal “The Spoilers” in 
every way. This is one half of 
THE BARRIER. The other 
half is its triumphant love 
drama. In this the new book 
surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


REX BEACH 


Author of 


THE SPOILERS 


In THE BARRIER there is 

a new setting, too, but still in 
the virile air of the North. The 
new people whom Mr. Beach 
z. makes live before you in the 
Bein Fi clean - cut pages of THE 
—_— BARRIER are intensely hu- 








Handsomely Hlustrated 
$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








man. More than one of them 
will become celebrities in fiction. 
HE STORY? Inthe opening chapter of THE BARRIER 
the reader scents a mystery and is on the eve of a love 
affair. Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau on the Yukon, 
the father of three children mothered by an Indian squaw, 
brings the story on with a rush. His daughter, Necia, a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen,is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia falls 
in love with and is loved by Lieutenant Burrell, a young Ken- 
tuckian, arrived with a handful of men at the post to act as 
mounted police. From this critical moment there is not a 
dull page to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters 
are introduced also. In fact, the humor of THE BARRIER 
is another feature in which it surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


THE BARRIER 











































HARM him with Nabisco. . 
Please her with Nabisco. De- 


light and entertain every one with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


They take the place of sweets and 
candies — blend harmoniously with 
ices and desserts. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








